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Over-All Financial Planning through the 


Bureau of the Budget 


By ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 


Harvard University 





PEAKING at the meeting of the Amer- 

ican Political Science Association a 

year ago in Washington, Harold D. 
Smith, Director of the Budget, described the 
reorganization of the Bureau of the Budget 
since its transfer to the Executive Office of 
the President, and discussed its new role in 
federal administration. He squarely repudi- 
ated the “watchdog of the treasury” view of 
the Bureau’s function and vigorously chal- 
lenged those critics of administrative man- 
agement under the present administration 
who would have the “watchdog”’ shot be- 
cause it has not kept federal expenditures 
down. The new role of the executive 
budget, he believes, should be ‘‘to imple- 
ment democracy.” Conceiving the budget 
as “a device for consolidating the various 
interests, objectives, desires, and needs of 
our citizens into a program whereby they 
may jointly provide for their safety, con- 
venience, and comfort,’ Director Smith 
rightly emphasizes its position as ‘‘the most 
important single current document relating 
to the social and economic affairs of the 
people.” 

Students of political science cannot fail to 
be deeply gratified with the progress which 
has been made in recent years at Washing- 
ton in budgetary practice. Four years ago 
the President's Committee on Administra- 
tive Management noted in its report the 
major defects of the system of financial ad- 
ministration then in operation and recom- 
mended certain improvements. Since then 
the Budget Bureau has been transferred 
from the Treasury Department to the Exec- 
utive Office of the President, and the 


Budget Director has become one of the 
President's most intimate administrative 
advisers. The appropriation for the support 
of the Bureau has been multiplied fourfold, 
and the staff of the Bureau has been cor- 
respondingly strengthened in numbers and 
quality. In consequence of these alterations 
and improvements the Budget Bureau is 
now ina far better position than ever before 
to accomplish the purposes for which it was 
created. 

More important than the increase in the 
Bureau's appropriation and staff is the 
change in its conception of its task. The 
Bureau came into existence at a time when 
the emphasis at Washington was placed 
strongly upon retrenchment and thrift. By 
example as well as by precept the early 
budget directors sought to give impetus and 
direction to the spirit of the time. In the 
management of the Bureau itself economy 
was transmuted into parsimony, and the 
larger issues of administrative efficiency in 
the general business of government were ob- 
scured by the pursuit of petty savings in the 
budget-making process. To balance the 
budget year by year, or better still to pro- 
duce a surplus of revenue over expenditure 
and pay off the public debt, were the objects 
which budget directors set themselves, re- 
gardless of the relations between public 
finance and the general welfare. 


New Basis of Budget Policy 
5 gms present budget policy of the federal 
government is based upon a better under- 
standing of the responsibilities of govern- 
ment in the modern world. The profits of 
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government, unlike the profits of business, 
cannot be reckoned from year to year. The 
problem of balancing the budget merges 
into the larger problem of maintaining the 
balance of the national economy as a whole. 
It is not only capital outlays upon durable 
public works that need to be reckoned in 
terms of longer periods than those covered 
by annual budgets, but also those more 
speculative investments designed to main- 
tain the equilibrium of the American econ- 
omy in the successive phases of the business 
cycle. There may be sound political reasons 
for synchronizing the making of appropria- 
tions with the periodical rotation of the 
earth around the sun. The cycle of the 
seasons, however, is far too short a period 
for balancing the books of a government 
controlling an economy in which public ad- 
ministrative enterprise is rapidly coming to 
the aid of the traditional system of private 
enterprise. 

Recognition that financial policy must be 
adapted to the needs of the contemporary 
economy and therefore must be geared to 
the business cycle implies the acceptance of 
the new role of which Director Smith has 
spoken for the Bureau of the Budget in 
federal administration. The most important 
decision with respect to financial policy 
which the President, aided by the Budget 
Director, is now called upon to make each 
year, is not whether he shall recommend 
that the budget be balanced, or be operated 
on the basis of a surplus or deficit. Under a 
system of energetic public administrative 
enterprise the investments of the state for 
the development of the productive plant of 
the country must increase year by year if 
the people are to enjoy the benefits of a 
dynamic rather than a static economy, and 
the budget may never be balanced in the 
narrow sense of the term. The important de- 
cisions in the financial policy of such a state 
involve a choice between the various pur- 
poses to which capital outlays may be de- 
voted. They involve a choice also between 
the various rates at which present effort may 
be directed toward future satisfactions. 


Such decisions cause _ reverberations 
throughout the whole national economy. 
They involve some sense of direction, some 
conception of what kind of society js jp 
process of construction. There is involved 
even more immediately the problem of the 
interrelationship between the private and 
the governmental sector of the economy. 
What effect will the financial plans of the 
government have on the plans of farmers 
and businessmen, on the aspirations of 
salaried workers and laborers, on the flow of 
private funds through the channels of in. 
vestment, on the general process of Capital 
creation, on the fluctuations of the business 
cycle, and at last on the size and distribution 
of the national income? What effect will 
the financial plans of the government have 
also on the fortunes of political parties and 
of the candidates for public office whose 
interests the parties are designed primarily 
to promote? 

To ask these questions is not to imply that 
there are ready answers, or that a body of 
highly competent advisers will always agree 
in their analyses or in their recommenda- 
tions, or, even if they agree, that they will 
always be right. Omnicompetence and in- 
fallibility we cannot expect. What we have 
reason to anticipate is that the organization 
of intelligent thinking on these problems 
may yield more promising lines of action 
than the casual improvisations which the 
President will be compelled to rely upon in 
the absence of such thinking. The strategic 
importance of governmental financial pol- 
icy in setting the conditions for the whole 
national economy may well justify all the 
ingenuity and effort which can be devoted 
to the planning of such policy. What an 
exacting task devolves upon the Bureau of 
the Budget as principal aid to the President 
in implementing democracy becomes evi- 
dent when it is noted that a comprehensive 
program of preparation for war presents a 
comparatively simple problem in planning 
of the complex type which will become 
normal under a peacetime system of ener- 
getic public enterprise. 
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Essentials of Budgetary Success 

HE necessary condition of success for the 

Budget Bureau in its new role is a sound 
system of organizing official thought in the 
field of financial policy. The essentials of 
such a system of organized thought are 
jlain. In the first place, there must be a 
dear distinction between the functions of 
an organ of thought and those of an organ 
of will and action. Secondly, there must be 
adequate opportunity for members of the 
thought-organ to become acquainted by 
practical experience with the problems and 
point of view of members of will-and-action 
organs. Thirdly, there must be due pro- 
vision for permanently attractive careers for 
competent and successful members of the 
thought-organ. 

The distinction between the functions of 
an organ of thought and those of an organ 
of will and action is clear enough in prin- 
ciple. It is substantially the same as that 
which is generally recognized under the 
more familiar terminology of staff agency 
and line agency. The theoretical distinction 
between general staff work and the work of 
the operating agencies in a large-scale or- 
ganization was lucidly explained by Elihu 
Root, when, as Secretary of War, he was 
planning the organization of the War De- 
partment General Staff. The distinction is 
treated with more or less respect in the or- 
ganization of all successful large-scale ad- 
ministrative agencies. It is exemplified not 
only in various branches of the government 
at Washington but also in the administra- 
tive organizations of great business corpora- 
tions in many kinds of industry. 

The necessity of combining practical ex- 
perience with theoretical training in the 
development of the staff of a thought-organ 
is less generally appreciated. In the War De- 
partment General Staff, experience is com- 
bined with theory through the device of 
recruiting the staff officers from the officers 
of the line by special details for limited peri- 
ods of service. This device has on the whole 
worked well in the War Department and 
would work well in any agency where simi- 


-~_- 


lar conditions of employment exist. Similar 
conditions do exist in the Navy, in the 
Foreign Service, and with more or less im- 
portant qualifications in several other 
branches of the federal service. To what 
extent these conditions exist in branches 
of the professional and scientific services 
which are needed by the Bureau of the 
Budget in the performance of its new role 
is a matter for further consideration. 

The provision for permanently attractive 
careers for competent budget officers is per- 
haps a more debatable matter. It may be ar- 
gued that the provision for security of tenure 
and routine promotion under the estab- 
lished civil service system should be sufh- 
cient for budget officers. But the Budget Bu- 
reau cannot afford to be satisfied with merely 
average merit and efficiency. It must be able 
to command the services of superior minds, 
and therefore must be in a position to re- 
ward extraordinary aptitude, zeal, and ac- 
complishment. Suitable rewards can be most 
conveniently made available through the 
establishment of intimate and flexible re- 
lationships with operating agencies by 
means of which capable budget officers, es- 
pecially junior officers, may pass readily 
from staff to line positions in the execution 
of financial policies. 

In addition to these three essentials of 
a sound system of organized thought in the 
field of financial policy, there are three other 
elements which can contribute materially to 
a successful organization. One is a clear defi- 
nition of the duties of the Budget Bureau 
and the strict limitation of its members to 
the kind of activities for which they are 
functionally suited. A second is an appro- 
priate system of training officers for service 
in the Budget Bureau. A third is the at- 
tachment of all officers having anything to 
do with the planning of programs of action 
to be financed within the budget to operat- 
ing agencies of due authority and com- 
petence. These elements of sound organiza- 
tion all imply a satisfactory division of labor 
in the planning of financial policy, particu- 
larly a satisfactory distinction between over- 
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all financial planning and financial planning 
at other levels of federal administration. 


Related Agencies 

_— are several agencies in the execu- 

tive branch of the federal government 
which have important roles in the planning 
of financial policy. Foremost among these 
is, of course, the Treasury Department, but 
the Federal Loan Agency, the Farm Credit 
Administration, and the Federal Reserve 
System also play important parts in the de- 
velopment of financial policy. Other agen- 
cies whose plans need to be specially reck- 
oned with by the President in the develop- 
ment of his financial policy as a whole are 
to be found in the Department of Agri- 
culture, notably the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, in the Department of 
Commerce, in the Federal Works Agency, 
and among the independent establishments, 
notably the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. Each of these agencies needs the 
aid of a competent organ of thought. Each 
of them needs also a proper division of labor 
between its own organ of thought and the 
Bureau of the Budget, regarded as the over- 
all planning agency in the field of financial 
policy. 

Some of the organs of thought which have 
been established by these operating agencies 
have been developed to a high state of ef- 
ficiency. Particularly noteworthy among 
these are the divisions of research and sta- 
tistics, of monetary research, and of tax re- 
search in the Treasury Department, the 
division of research and statistics in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in the Department 
of Agriculture. These planning staffs con- 
tain numerous well-trained and carefully 
selected economists, statisticians, and other 
technicians of high professional competence. 
They are generously, though not extrava- 
gantly, supported with funds for research. 
They possess the confidence of the principal 
administrative officers whom they serve. 
The attempt to establish a similarly compe- 


tent organ of thought in the Department of 
Commerce, the short-lived Bureau of |p. 
dustrial Economics, unhappily has been 
temporarily frustrated, but the Departmen, 
of Labor possesses in its Bureau of Labor 
Statistics a staff of economists and social 
scientists which, under brilliant leadership, 
has functioned as a very useful organ of 
thought in that field of administration. The 
Bureau of Research and Statistics established 
under the National Defense Advisory Com. 
mission is another agency, now strictly lim. 
ited to fact-finding activities, which never. 
theless under altered circumstances might 
develop into a thought-organ of exceptional 
importance. 

These various planning staffs can be of 
great usefulness to the Bureau of the Budget 
in the exercise of its function of over-all 
financial planning. They are attached to 
powerful operating agencies the heads of 
which are likely to rely heavily upon the 
information and advice which these 
thought-organs are able to give them. The, 
can provide information and advice for the 
Budget Bureau itself which its own research 
staff would be incapable of providing with- 
out an expansion of personnel such as Con- 
gress is unlikely to authorize in any predict. 
able future. They can help also to give the 
kind of training to economists and techni- 
cians of various kinds which should make 
them specially qualified for the exacting 
duties of over-all financial planning in the 
Bureau of the Budget, if the relations be- 
tween the Budget Bureau and the operating 
agencies should be favorable to the inter- 
change of personnel. It is evident that the 
Budget Bureau can have no intention of at- 
tempting to do any of the work which these 
organs of thought in the operating agencies 
of the government are capable of doing for 
themselves. But with their cooperation and 
assistance it should be able to perform much 
more effectively those duties of over-all 
planning which can be well performed in 
our government only by an organ of thought 
attached directly to the office of the Presi- 
dent. 
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Relations with N.R.P.B. 

~ orGAN of thought of particular interest 
A in connection with over-all financial 
planning is the exceptionally competent 
staff agency now known as the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. This useful organ- 
ization began as a planning board attached 
to the Public Works Administration. It at- 
tracted to itself a highly trained group of 
engineers and economists and quickly out- 
grew its original assignment. Operating as 
an independent agency, it made itself useful 
to the Chief Executive as a source of pro- 
fessional aid and assistance in connection 
with long-run planning. Under the recent 
administrative reorganization it has been 
attached, like the Bureau of the Budget, 
directly to the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. Its technical staff is capable of as- 
suming an important role in the planning 
of financial policy. The question therefore 
arises, what should be its relations to the 
Budget Bureau in connection with over-all 
financial planning. 

There might seem to be the possibility of 
a serious conflict between these two agencies. 
Both have the opportunity to render pro- 
fessional aid and advice directly to the Presi- 
dent. Both possess, or might possess, staffs 
of financial experts thoroughly competent 
to give important aid and advice for the 
purpose of “implementing democracy,” to 
borrow the suggestive phrase of the present 
Director of the Budget. The leadership of 
these two planning staffs is such that the 
President might readily turn to either of 
them for the aid and advice of this kind 
which he requires. The proper adjustment 
of the relations between these two staffs is 
manifestly one of the important problems in 
administrative management at Washington. 

To the solution of this problem Congress 
itself has made a notable contribution. By 
the reorganization plan transferring the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board to the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, the Board 
succeeded to the powers and duties of the 
former Federal Employment Stabilization 
Board, originally created by a law passed in 


1931. The Hoover administration made lit- 
tle or no use of this once promising agency, 
and one of the early acts of the Roosevelt 
administration was to abolish the Board and 
transfer its functions (as the Federal Em- 
ployment Stabilization Office) to the De- 
partment of Commerce where it lay for 
years in a state of innocuous desuetude. 

This Board was originally authorized to 
advise the President from time to time of the 
trend of employment and business activity, 
and of the existence or approach of periods 
of business depression and unemployment, 
and to cooperate with the construction agen- 
cies of the government in formulating in 
advance plans for future construction. 
Whenever, upon recommendation by this 
agency, the President should find that a state 
of business depression and unemployment 
existed, he should transmit to Congress such 
supplementary estimates as he might deem 
advisable for emergency appropriations to 
be expended upon the construction of pub- 
lic works in accordance with the advance 
plans. Furthermore, the various construc- 
tion agencies were directed to prepare plans 
for six-year periods in advance and to sub- 
mit their plans and estimates to the Em- 
ployment Stabilization Board and to the 
Bureau of the Budget. Thus a_ well- 
considered scheme for integrating flexible 
long-range public works programs with the 
over-all financial planning of the Budget 
Bureau was written into the law nearly ten 
years ago, and then largely ignored until the 
National Resources Planning Board, in 
search of a solid legal foundation for its ac- 
tivities, merged with the Employment Sta- 
bilization Office under Reorganization Plan 
No. I. In making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the National Resources Planning 
Board during the current fiscal year (1940- 
41), Congress provided that no part of the 
appropriation should be used for any pur- 
pose other than the performance of the func- 
tions formerly conferred upon the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Board, but it has ignored 
this restriction since then in appropriating 
funds for the Board. 
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This recent legislation pointed the way 
toward a rational solution of the problem 
of relationship between the National Re- 
sources Planning Board and the Bureau of 
the Budget. The Board can be of great as- 
sistance to the Bureau of the Budget in the 
development of its plans for adjusting fed- 
eral expenditures on public works to the 
ups and downs of the business cycle. It can 
also be of great assistance to the Administra- 
tor of the new Federal Works Agency and 
to other construction agencies in the devel- 
opment of their plans for long-range public 
works construction. But as a rival to the 
Budget Bureau in the Executive Office of 
the President there is no room for it. Hap- 
pily the possibility of such rivalry has been 
removed, and the foundation laid for ef- 
fective collaboration between the two agen- 
cies by Executive Order No. 8455, recently 
approved by the President. This order, 
which was based on a joint memorandum 


by the Director of the Budget and the Na-— 


tional Resources Planning Board, makes 
wise provision for the planning and _ pro- 
gramming of all construction financed in 
whole or in part by the federal govern- 
ment. Under this order, over-all financial 
planning will be centralized in a single of- 
fice; it will be integrated with the detailed 
plans of the planning staffs connected with 
the operating agencies of the government; 
it will be accomplished by an agency which 
can have the readiest access to the President. 


There can be no doubt that this adminis. 
trative agency is rightly the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The Director of the Budget Bureau has 
already taken constructive measures to oy. 
ganize his Bureau for the effective perform. 
ance of his new role as a principal agent o| 
the Chief Executive in implementing de. 
mocracy. Under the reorganization of the 
Bureau accomplished last year, the new di. 
visions of estimates, legislative reference. 
administrative management, and statistical] 
standards have been put into sound working 
order. But something still remains to be 
done to the end that the fiscal division, 
which would have important functions in 
connection with long-range financial plan. 
ning and adjusting the policy of the govern. 
ment to the course of the business cycle, may 
be as well equipped for the performance of 
its task as it should be. The recent appoint. 
ment of a carefully selected head of this di- 
vision indicates that its expansion is to be 
speeded up. In the further development of 
this division due consideration will doubt- 
less be had for the essential principles of 
organization upon which the best results 
may be obtained from organs of thought in 
the field of financial policy. Students of 
government are justified in believing that 
we are on the threshold of great advances 
in the art of organizing these most important 
members of a modern system of public ad- 
ministration. 
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The Sharing of Responsibility 
for Relief 


A discussion by William J. Ellis and William Hodson 





Editorial Introduction 


PROPOSAL for a fundamental revi- 

sion of the existing adminvistrative 

and financial arrangements by which 
federal, state, and local governments deal 
with the problem of relief and welfare is dis- 
cussed below by two of the recognized lead- 
ers of thought in the welfare field—one, Wil- 
liam J. Ellis, the head of a state welfare 
department, the other, William Hodson, 
the head of a municipal agency. Both men 
are active in the work of national organiza- 
tions of welfare administrators. 

At the present time there are five prin- 
cipal programs of public welfare: the work 
relief program of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, administered by the federal 
government with comparatively small fi- 
nancial contributions from localities; direct 
relief (also known as general relicf or home 
relief), which is administered by state and 
local governments without federal assist- 
ance; and the three categories of public as- 
sistance under the Social Security Board 
program, namely, old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the needy 
blind, which are administered by state gov- 
ernments under federal standards and su- 
pervision, and with federal grants for about 
half the cost of assistance and administra- 
tion. 

A resolution adopted by the Council of 
State Governments on January 23, 1941, 
proposed to put all these programs on the 
same administrative and financial basis, ad- 
ministered by states (or their subdivisions) 
under federal supervision, with a system of 


federal grants which would vary from state 
to state in proportion to need. This plan 
would not affect the existing arrangements 
for old-age insurance, unemployment com- 
pensation, the employment services, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, or the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps. 

Thus, according to the committee that 
proposed the resolution, the states would be 
able to coordinate direct relief, work relief, 
and other public assistance programs, effect 
economies in administration, check more 
closely on the recipients of public aid, and 
provide better service to needy persons. 

To the states with the least ability to pay, 
the maximum federal grant for direct re- 
lief, work relief, and the three “categories” 
—i.e., old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the needy blind—would 
cover 75 per cent of the state welfare ex- 
penditures, including administrative costs, 
while the minimum grant would be 50 per 
cent. The exact percentage would be cal- 
culated according to such factors as the per 
capita income in the state and the amount 
of employment. In each state the same per- 
centage would apply to each of the five 
programs and their administration. 

The proposal of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments is thus intended to terminate fed- 
eral responsibility for work relief under 
W.P.A.; to require the states to take over 
this phase of the problem; and to enable 
them to do so by a scheme of variable federal 
grants. As a corollary it follows that the ex- 
isting direct administrative relations be- 
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tween the federal government on the one 
hand and cities and counties on the other 
would come to an end. 

This proposal is designed, in the second 
place, to leave the states with a considerable 
degree of discretion. They would retain free- 
dom of decision enabling them to choose be- 
tween direct relief or work relief, between 
state or local responsibility for relief, and 
between state or local funds for the support 
of relief, or any desirable combination of 
these alternatives. 

The states with the least financial re- 
sources have in general not been providing 
direct relief for most of those persons who 
are certified to W.P.A. but not assigned to 
jobs. In order to take advantage of the 
Social Security Board grants, they have been 
spending more for the “categories” than for 
direct relief, thus leaving the W.P.A. as the 
principal mainstay of the needy adults who 
are neither aged nor blind. The proposed 
system would deprive each of these states 
of the W.P.A., b> t on the other hand it 
would increase the proportion of federal 
funds available for the “categories,” and 
give grants at the same percentage for di- 
rect relief. 

The wealthier states, under the proposed 
system, would pay in federal taxes a larger 
share of the national bill for public assist- 
ance. On the other hand, their contribution 
to work relief programs in other states would 
be less, and their state governments would 
be free to determine the nature of all re- 
lief programs administered within their 
boundaries. 

The text of the report adopted by the 
Council of State Governments follows. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
RELIEF OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE 
GOVERNMENTS 


Your committee on relief has examined the situa- 
tion with respect to general relief and public as- 
sistance through five regional conferences in which 
state legislators and public officials concerned have 
participated. 

Out of the discussions in these conferences and 
related information your committee has formulated 


certain proposals for the consideration of this a. 
sembly. 

These proposals cover only so much of the 
present system of administering public relief ang 
assistance as in our opinion urgently requires 
simplification or revision at the present time. The 
proposals are: 

1. Direct relief should be added as a category to 
the Federal Security program to be administered 
by the states as a part of their general shared relie{ 
program. 

2. All work relief should be operated by the 
states as a part of the general shared relief pro- 
grams. This means a transfer of administrative 
responsibility for work relief from the federal gov- 
ernment to the states. 

3. The relief of migratory workers or persons 
should be handled by the states as a part of their 
general relief programs, and should be rein. 
bursable by the federal government. To facilitate 
this proposal the question of uniform state settle. 
ment laws should be dealt with at the earliest 
moment. 

4. The same rate of federal reimbursement 
should be applied to each shared program of public 
assistance within any state. 

5. The rate of federal reimbursement should 
vary among the states from a minimum of fifty per 
cent to a maximum of seventy-five per cent. The 
schedule upon which federal reimbursements vary 
should be predetermined and publicly announced 
by the federal agency concerned. In making up 
the schedule that agency should give consideration 
to such factors as the volume of unemployment, 
costs of living, and per capita income in the several 
states. 

6. All administrative costs of state and local wel- 
fare agencies operating the shared programs should 
be reimbursed by the federal government at the 
same rate as applies to other reimbursements. 

7. The distribution of surplus commodities in 
any state should be in accordance with plans de- 
veloped and mutually agreed upon by the federal 
government and the state agency charged with 
public assistance in that state. 

8. Occupational training of potentially employ- 
able persons should be intensified. 

g. Rehabilitation through medical care and 
treatment of physical defects should be intensified 
and should be a part of the reimbursable program 
of general relief. 

10. There should be a continuing joint congres- 
sional committee working with state legislative and 
administrative groups in planning for new or modi- 
fied legislation, and for the purpose of providing 
for research in public assistance. 

11. This assembly should provide a legislative 
counterpart to the joint congressional committee 
by a continuing committee on relief of the Council 
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of State Governments. 

ig. It is urged that all public officials recognize 
the crushing force of the soaring burden of all 
public relief on the taxpayer, and we recommend 
vigorous effort on their part for a more efficient 
and economical administration. 

Your committee believes that these proposals if 
adopted would lead to: 

(a) Better service to the needy person 

(b) More efficient administration 

(c) Substantial savings to both the states and 
the federal government. 

The Council of State Governments con- 
sidered the variable system of federal grants 
and the transfer of the work relief program 
as corollary and interdependent. Some au- 
thorities agree with the report in regarding 


the two features as parts of a consistent pol- 
icy; others regard them as distinct. Our 
first article presents the point of view of a 
state welfare administrator of more than 
twenty years’ experience in the state gov- 
ernment of New Jersey, who endorses the 
transfer of the work relief program and the 
creation of a federal system of grants for 
direct relief. The head of the welfare com- 
mission of America’s largest city, who like- 
wise has had more than two decades of ex- 
perience in welfare administration, agrees 
on the latter proposal, but states the case 
for retention of the federal work relief pro- 
gram. 


The Case for State-Local Administration 


By WILLIAM J. ELLIS, Commissioner, New Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies 


usLic welfare officials from all levels 
Pos government and every section of the 
United States are in substantial agreement 
that a general review and a possible real- 
location of administrative responsibility for 
the care of those in need are desirable. Dur- 
ing the last decade overwhelming circum- 
stances have compelled the federal and state 
governments to assume a major part of re- 
lief costs and the accompanying administra- 
tive responsibility. This was done initially 
with legislation of “emergency” character 
on the theory that the causes were cyclic 
rather than permanent. 

The long looked-for liquidation of the 
major part of the public relief load has failed 
to materialize even in the face of the forced 
draft industrial activity of the national de- 
fense program. It is moreover becoming 
clear that we cannot afford indefinitely to 
continue the inefficiencies of the present 
conglomeration of overlapping laws and 
procedures. Reorganization at every level 
of government is required and the responsi- 
bility for providing the general plan from 
which other governmental bodies may work 
rests with the Congress and the federal ad- 
ministration. 


Once the federal, state, and local govern- 
ments have agreed fundamentally that they 
have a joint and continuing responsibility 
for the relief of the needy, the problem 
thereafter focuses upon two issues, namely, 
(1) allocation of costs, and (2) determina- 
tion of an administrative plan. 


Responsibility Accepted Reluctantly 


Sper 1932 there has been at least a work- 
ing agreement that both federal and 
state governments have an inherent respon- 
sibility to share the costs of relief and to join 


in its administration. This responsibility 
was accepted with reluctance and only after 
many municipalities had become virtually 
insolvent. 

It will be recalled that certain states re- 
sponded to the plight of municipalities and 
their needy citizens by establishing tempo- 
rary emergency relief administrations; and 
that thereafter the federal government, 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, extended the facilities of federal 
credit to the states in the form of loans which 
later were converted into outright grants, 
and then, in 1933, established the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. 
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Permanent acceptance of federal and state 
responsibility for a substantial part of the 
cost of relief and for its administrative su- 
pervision followed in 1935 with the adop- 
tion of the Social Security Act and the cre- 
ation of the Works Progress Administration. 
These measures quickly were followed by 
state enactments designed to conform in gen- 
eral with the federal plan. 

Since the early months of 1936, following 
the adoption of the Social Security Act, 
many states have been operating public as- 
sistance programs including old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the needy blind with federal financial par- 
ticipation and supervision. Some states have 
organized a more or less adequate general 
relief program with full or partial state 
financing and administration. All states 
have adopted unemployment compensation 
plans. The federal old-age and survivors’ 
benefit plan has become effective. Programs 
for crippled children, for the extension of 
public health work, for the retraining and 
rehabilitation of injured adults, and for 
child welfare in rural communities have 
been substantially improved as a result of 
the availability of federal funds and federal 
supervision. 

In addition to these jointly conducted 
activities the states and local governments 
have cooperated with the federal W.P.A. 
program, particularly for the certification of 
eligibles and for the planning, financing, 
and supervision of public works projects. 
Similarly there has been cooperation with 
respect to other programs such as C.C.C., 
N.Y.A., and F.S.A. housing, which are valu- 
able contributions to the social-economic ac- 
tivities of government but which are not 
under particular analysis at this time. 


Functioning Organization Studied 
K ipicvaenee the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Relief of the Council of State 
Governments represents the result of a 
study of functioning organization which in- 
cludes federal, state, and local participation 
in a varying pattern. The report assumes 
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permanent acceptance of responsibility jy 
this field by both the federal and state gov. 
ernments and proceeds to offer a solution of 
the problems of allocating costs and the im. 
provement of administrative design. 

In its report the Special Committee rec. 
ommends extension ef federal financial par- 
ticipation in four directions, namely: 

1. The addition of direct relief as one of 
the categories of the federal security pro- 
gram; 

2. Adoption of a variable formula by 
which federal financial participation in pub. 
lic assistance of all categories will range from 
5O per cent to 75 per cent of the cost, de. 
pending upon such factors as the volume of 
unemployment, costs of living, and per cap- 
ita income in the various states; 

3. Federal sharing of administrative costs 
of state and local welfare agencies at the rate 
established for sharing assistance costs in 
the respective states; and 

4- Operation of work relief by the states 
as a part of the general shared relief pro- 
grams. 


Residual Load at Hand 

Pr these recommendations 

come at a time when the number of per- 
sons in need of relief has reached the low 
point since 1929. The December, 1940, 
issue of Pennsylvania Public Assistance Sta- 
tistics makes an observation pertinent to 
the situation in that state but applicable to 
the country as a whole, i.e., “the decline in 
public dependency among employable per- 
sons and their families . . . has tended to rep- 
resent increasingly a problem of long term 
unemployability and less and less a prob- 
lem of unemployment.” 

It is primarily for the residual load of the 
needy, therefore, that immediate plans 
should be made. Because of intensive re- 
training programs growing out of the urgent 
demand for defense workers it may be ex- 
pected that the relief load will shortly fall 
below current figures, and even below what 
might well be regarded as a normal residual 
load. The size of the financial problem has 
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reached just about the lowest point, a con- 
dition which is favorable to reorganization. 

In dealing with assistance for needy per- 
sons the service to be rendered may not be 
defined solely in terms of cash or commodi- 
ties. The more essential values are human. 
What happens to the individual as a mem- 
ber of the society in which he lives is the im- 
mediate thing to be considered. The per- 
sonal security of the citizen depends on 
sound public policy operating throughout 
the structure of government and private en- 
terprise. Within the pattern of economic 
and political life it is the function of public 
welfare organization to conserve and repair, 
to protect from the privation which other- 
wise would be his lot, the individual whose 
misfortune has cut off his normal economic 
security. 


Important First Step 

HILE the attack on insecurity must pro- 
W ced simultaneously along many lines 
of endeavor and while we believe that im- 
proving techniques of production, distribu- 
tion, and use of our economic resources will 
ultimately eliminate most of the causes of 
economic maladjustment, it is obvious that 
the most effective public welfare program 
our society can afford is an important first 
step. For many years to come it now appears 
that service of this kind will be a basic func- 
tion of government. Realizing this the Spe- 
cial Committee has endeavored to outline 
the kind of program which when adopted 
may be expected to operate with effective- 
ness and satisfaction. 

As is the case with every other undertak- 
ing of large proportions, whether govern- 
mental or private, adequate organization is 
essential to getting the job done. A satisfac- 
tory pattern of organization for activities of 
joint interest to the federal, state, and local 
governments has been established for many 
years in connection with joint programs for 
highway construction and maintenance, ag- 
ricultural research and service, vocational 
education, and, more lately, for public as- 
sistance activities. 
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The historic validity of this pattern is rec- 
ognized in the recommendations of the Spe- 
cial Committee. Its justification may be 
found in the ramified problems of providing 
important public services in every area of a 
continental nation in a manner acceptable 
to those served. 

Grants-in-aid have enabled the federal 
government to assume leadership in nation- 
wide programs for the public welfare pri- 
marily to promote sound administrative 
structure and satisfactory standards of serv- 
ice. The delegation of substantial shares of 
financial responsibility and administrative 
and policy-making authority to the states 
and local governments capitalizes on local 
experience and intimate knowledge of the 
immediate administrative problems. This 
method eliminates much of the bottleneck 
which appears to be inevitable in huge cen- 
tralized operations. 


Allocation of Responsibility 

Svs a plan of organization places respon- 

sibility for the general staff work in 
Washington. Each state and territory then 
becomes an operating division with a healthy 
degree of autonomy to plan and initiate 
within the limits of the general plan. Actual 
direct administrative responsibility remains 
in the locality most intimately concerned—a 
factor of more than usual importance to a 
service which involves the intimate human 
relationships of a public assistance program. 

The latest available national figures for 
expenditures for old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, aid to dependent children, general 
relief, and W.P.A., namely those for Sep- 
tember, 1940, reported a monthly cost of 
approximately 203 millions. Of this the 
state and local governments were supplying 
something more than 55 millions a month 
and the federal government something 
more than 148 millions a month. 

If the proposed formula contemplated a 
straight 50 per cent sharing of costs as be- 
tween the state and local governments on 
the one hand, and the federal government 
on the other, the state and local govern- 
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ments would be required almost to double 
their contributions and the federal govern- 
ment would save about one third. The vari- 
able formula proposed, however, would re- 
sult in larger than 50 per cent participation 
by the federal government in all but a few 
states, perhaps as much as 65 per cent of the 
whole cost. Therefore, the result to be ex- 
pected would be maintenance of the current 
size of state appropriations in all states other 
than New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and California; 
these states would be required to increase 
their expenditures by a total of perhaps 


twenty to twenty-five millions of dollars a. 


month. 

It is obvious that any change requiring 
a substantial group of states to increase their 
appropriations for relief purposes at this 
time in the degree indicated is impossible of 
achievement. The debt burdens of states 
and local governments have reached pro- 
portions which call for severe retrenchments 
in operating expenses. The tax resources 
available at these levels of government are 
quite limited and are currently being uti- 
lized to the fullest desirable extent. Contin- 
ued federal financing of the major part of 
a work relief program even if its administra- 
tion is transferred to the states is therefore 
indicated. 


State-Local Administration Important 
| ewe though work relief may continue to 
be financed to go per cent or more of its 
whole cost by the federal government, there 
are substantial reasons why administration 
should be transferred to state and local gov- 
ernments with both administration and su- 
pervision integrated at alli levels with the 
remainder of the categorical and general 
relief activities. ‘The reasons supporting this 
proposal may be summarized as follows. 

1. Planning. The Federal Security 
Agency was organized to provide coordina- 
tion of relief and social insurance activities 
at the federal level. The theory which led to 
this organization applies with equal force 
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at least to the relief activities, including 
work relief, general relief, and the categories 
at the state level. 

There is substantial reason for believing 
that work projects could be developed on 
a sounder basis of local support and under. 
standing and with greater community bene. 
fit if properly organized at the state level, 
Those who have administered the W.P.4. 
program must be credited with a good job. 
The criticism often leveled at this part of 
the relief activities of government applies 
primarily to the kind of work projects 
which have been sponsored, the eighteen. 
month rule, the rigid rules affecting wages 
and working conditions, improper certifica. 
tions, and fluctuating rates of employment 
caused by fluctuations of available funds, 
These criticisms apply in some instances to 
state and local sponsors of projects, to the 
terms of the statute as adopted by Congress, 
and to situations inherent in the nature of 
any work relief program which is established 
as an independent operating unit and there. 
fore not closely integrated and coordinated 
with other relief activities. If the recom- 
mendation of the Special Committee is 
adopted, budgets and appropriations will 
be more carefully tied in with the realities 
of need. It is at the state level that determina- 
tions of kinds and number of projects can 
be made with greatest confidence. It is from 
this level of government, also, that work of 
local units can be organized and supervised 
most effectively. 

2. Supervision and standard setting. As 
indicated heretofore the Federal Security 
Agency functions most effectively when as- 
sisting the states in the development of high 
standards for personnel, procedure, and op- 
erations. The recommendations of the Spe- 
cial Committee are predicated on the prin- 
ciple that state and local administration of 
relief will be established on a nonpolitical 
basis with effective supervision by the Social 
Security Board. They are designed to insure 
that employees will be protected by an ef- 
fective merit system of employment. The 
Social Security Board has demonstrated its 
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ability to secure such standards with respect 
to the administration of the categories. With 
an appropriate extension of existing legis- 
lation, therefore, this principle can be ap- 
plied throughout the structure of public 
relief administration. 

Standards established with respect to work 
projects can become more effective if the 
federal agency confines its contacts to the 
states. The direct contacts now being main- 
tained with many thousands of local govern- 
ments serve to dilute the effectiveness of the 
federal authority. Orderly development 
could be achieved with less confusion and 
ereater certainty if the usual federal-state- 
local relationship were to be adopted. 

3. Administration. The innumerable hu- 
man adjustments inherent in this undertak- 
ing can best be provided by members of the 
communities to which the individuals af- 
fected belong. Well-developed standards of 
service, financial help, and leadership pro- 
vided through the state are needed in order 
to capitalize the capabilities of local citizens. 
The state agency must be staffed compe- 
tently and must not only be freed of partisan 
political pressures but also able to help pro- 
tect the local welfare administrations from 
such pressures. 

It will be at the level of administration 
that transfer of work relief to the federal- 
state-local agencies will achieve the greatest 
gains. Adjustment of the work projects to 
local needs will become more effective. Se- 
lection of persons to be assigned to project 
employment will become very much im- 
proved. A greater degree of flexibility in 
policy and application, more resourceful 
utilization of work relief, greater salvage of 
manpower, are goals which would be real- 
ized promptly as a result of the change. 


Stafford’s New Jersey Study 
tg A recently published study of relief ac- 
tivities, based principally upon condi- 
tions existing in New Jersey, Professor Paul 
T. Stafford of Princeton University has 
reached conclusions which are in striking 


parallel with those of the Special Commit- 
tee.! 

Professor Stafford recognizes that modern 
conditions “have necessitated the develop- 
ment of a new form of cooperative federal- 
ism in the United States” and that one of 
the fields in which the reallocation of func- 
tions among the levels of government is most 
necessary is that of relief. He points out truly 
that the causes of unemployment are na- 
tional in scope and that its cure must be 
planned and developed under the leader- 
ship of the federal government. Relief and 
public assistance activities, of course, are 
not the only parts of the national program 
to end individual and social insecurity, but 
they are integral and important parts, and 
they present one of the most urgent demands 
for the creation of new patterns of relation- 
ships within our federal system. 

On the basis of this general point of view, 
Stafford proposes the following allocation 
of major responsibilities among levels of 
government in the United States: 


(1) The federal government should be respon- 
sible for administrative supervision over the various 
state programs and for the maintenance of certain 
minimum nation-wide standards of administration. 

(2) The state government should be immedi- 
ately responsible for the enforcement of federal 
administrative standards and regulations within 
the state and for general supervision over the local 
administrative units. 

(3) The local governments should be responsible 
for direct administration of the public assistance 
services in accordance with federal and state regula- 
tions. 

(4) Financial responsibility should be shared by 
all three governments through a system of federal 
and state grants-in-aid. Federal grants should be 
distributed among the states on the basis of their 
respective needs and resources. The states in turn 
should provide subsidies for the local subdivisions 
on the basis of their respective needs and resources. 
The states would be responsible for the distribution 
of these federal and state funds to the localities. 
The balance of the cost would be assumed by the 
local governments themselves. 

The principal change which the adoption of this 
plan would necessitate in the existing pattern of 


‘Paul T. Stafford, Government and the Needy 
(Princeton University Press, 1941), pp. 278-84. 
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governmental responsibilities is the withdrawal of 
the federal government from the field of direct 
administration, and the establishment of a federal 
grant-in-aid system covering all forms of public as- 
sistance. This would mean the return of complete 
responsibility for the operation of the public as- 
sistance program to the state and local governments. 


Having described these reallocations of 
responsibilities, Stafford then presents his 
reasons for advocating such a change. After 
pointing out that these changes would lay 
the foundation for an integrated system of 
relief at the state level, on a pattern already 
successfully developed in the categorical re- 
lief services, he continues as follows. 


. the proposed plan avoids the special dif- 
ficulties and dangers of over-centralization. Here 
the case against direct federal administration rests 
upon considerations of national interest. The 
problems of public assistance are infinitely varied 
not only among the several states but within each 
state. Within a nation of continental dimensions 
like the United States there are inevitably great 
differences of economic development, social condi- 
tions, material resources, climate, population 
density, customs and traditions. All of these have 
an immediate and profound influence upon the 
character and methods of public assistance. 
Methods that are suitable to one area will not be 
successful in another. . . . The adaptation of public 
assistance administration to the great variety of 
local needs and conditions throughout the country 
is a task which can best be performed by the state 
and local governments themselves. 

The political dangers of over-centralization of 
governmental authority involve even more funda- 
mental considerations. The success of the demo- 
cratic process depends largely upon the strength 
and vigor of institutions of local self-government. 
Effective participation in governmental affairs at 
the state and local level is possible only where a 
substantial measure of authority and responsibility 
remains with the state and the community. Local 
initiative and local responsibility are the life-blood 
of local government. . . . 


Federal resources and federal leadership, 
as Stafford well points out, are essential to 
bring about a national approach to a na- 
tional problem, while, on the other hand, it 
is necessary to have a decentralized system of 
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administration to gain the advantages of ef. 
fective participation at the lower govern. 
mental levels. This plan, he contends, js 
neither new nor radical, but it “is an applica. 
tion of the original principles of Americay 
federalism to the modern problems of gov. 
ernment.” 

Many arguments, of course, have been ad. 
vanced against the adoption of the federal 
grant-in-aid principle instead of direct fed. 
eral administration of work relief. It js 
feared that such a change would be detri- 
mental to welfare policies, bringing about a 
return to poor-law philosophies and meth. 
ods and a substitution of the dole for work 
relief. Memory of the experience under the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
and awareness of the efforts of state and local 
political machines in various communities 
to control the Work Projects Administration 
lead to the argument that such a change 
would turn the state relief systems over to 
local spoilsmen. Local rights, it is said, are 
preserved by the planning of projects and 
the certification of relief workers by local 
authorities. 

Stafford meets such arguments by denying 
that there is now an effective local participa- 
tion in the federal work relief program and 
by insisting upon the possibility of avoiding 
local political control of general relief with 
the degree of federal supervision which he 
proposes. His views on this point are ex- 
pressed in a final excerpt which deserves 
quotation. 


The remaining arguments all rest on the as- 
sumption that the same conditions arising under 
the first experiment with federal relief grants-in- 
aid in 1933-1935 would prevail once again. But 
this assumption ignores one important distinction. 
The first experiment was launched as an emergency 
measure to cope with an unprecedented economic 
crisis. There was no time for careful planning and 
no previous experience on which to rely. The 
present proposal is advanced not as a stop-gap 
measure but as a permanent basis of governmental 
operations. There is time to plan and organize 
it. And there is now available a wealth of experi- 
ence to guide the future development of such a 
plan. 
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The federal government by means of the grant- 
in-aid device is now developing high standards of 
personnel, administration, organization, and opera- 
tional techniques in the categorical relief services 
throughout the country. There have been diffi- 
culties in some states to be sure, but on the whole 
the efforts are meeting with marked success. On 
the other hand, the federal work relief services re- 
main outside the federal merit system, manned 
and operated by temporary, political ap- 
pointees. .. . There is ample reason, therefore, to 
believe that with appropriate safeguards the exten- 
sion of the federal grant-in-aid principle to cover 
the entire relief program would result not in a 
return to the old poor-law principles but in a 
general, nation-wide improvement over the stand- 
ards currently prevailing in the administration of 
the general and work relief services. 


To summarize briefly: The proposals of 
the Special Committee are the result of care- 
ful study and inquiry. The theories ad- 


vanced are those of practical administrators 
and legislators fully aware of the advantages 
and disadvantages attendant upon their pro- 
posals. 

More effective administration and better 
adjustment of the program as a part of the 
general approach to security for the indi- 
vidual citizen would be realized by the pro- 
posed plan. 

The plan capitalizes established relation- 
ships between the federal-state-local govern- 
ments and engages the effective participation 
of responsible local citizens. 

More effective realization of the inherent 


goals of the public welfare program would 


be achieved. 
Costs would certainly be lower than un- 


der a less well-integrated plan and the social- 


economic gains would be substantially 
greater. 


The Case for Retaining the Federal W.P.A. 


By WILLIAM HODSON, Commissioner of Welfare, City of New York 


= chief purpose of all public assistance 
programs, as well as of the Work Projects 
Administration, is to provide purchasing 
power for persons who are unable to buy the 
necessities of life. The very old and the very 
young, the blind and the sick, the unem- 
ployéd and the unemployable, are not Ca- 
pable of self-support, some permanently, 
others for a temporary period. The accepted 
policy of the country is to provide all per- 
sons who cannot care for themselves with 
the necessities of life and to restore as many 
as possible to self-maintenance at the earliest 
moment. 

This aid is given in a variety of ways. Laws 
providing for old-age assistance set up spe- 
cial administrative methods and eligibility 
requirements. Laws for aid to dependent 
children have another set of eligibility re- 
quirements and frequently separate admin- 
istrative organizations, and so it is with aid 
to the blind. The great mass of needy people 
who do not fit into these categories are cared 
for under general laws providing home re- 


lief or general relief, as it is sometimes called. 
Finally, the federal government has estab- 
lished the policy of furnishing work for 
some of the employable persons who are 
on home relief or whose need has been cer- 
tified in some other way. 

Thus home relief is the only system for 
the care of dependent persons who are not 
presently eligible for some of the categorical 
forms of relief, W.P.A., or social insurance. 
In many places throughout the country the 
home relief rolls are much larger than those 
of W.P.A. or other types of public assistance. 
Home relief is the basic, flexible form of 
public assistance wherever it exists. When 
W.P.A. rolls are cut or when eligibility for 
other help is being established, it is available 
in the interim. 


AM in complete agreement with the 
proposition that there should be federal 
grants-in-aid for home relief administered 
by the states and localities. There is no valid 
reason why federal aid should not be pro- 
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vided for this form of assistance as it is for 
other forms. The demand for purchasing 
power is just as legitimate among those who 
are in need and cannot qualify for special 
forms of help as it is for those who can. The 
needy are all human beings who are “up 
against it” for reasons usually beyond their 
control, and their claim on the conscience 
of the federal government is no less urgent 
or valid than that of others with more fa- 
vored kinds of disability. It is ironical indeed 
to set up a permanent aristocracy of public 
assistance, i. e., those for whom federal as- 
sistance is obtainable as against those for 
whom only state and local resources can be 
used. Experience has shown that federal 
grants-in-aid for the needy aged, the blind, 
and dependent children have resulted in the 
establishment of state programs throughout 
the country, and that the grants have been 
effective leverage in the establishment of 
minimum standards of administration. 
Many states and localities are without any 
home relief program, or with inadequate 
home relief service, largely because the fed- 
eral government does not share in its cost. 
The impression is created that home relief 
is somehow unworthy of federal participa- 
tion. 

I do not approve the proposal that the 
W.P.A. should be discontinued by the fed- 
eral government and turned over to the 
states and localities at this time. In some 
communities it is the only form of help avail- 
able. Through the W.P.A. we have achieved 
what amounts to a national minimum stand- 
ard of assistance, at least for those who are 
employed, by means of standardized wages. 
It is more than likely that some states and 
localities which now have W.P.A. programs 
would give up work relief altogether if the 
federal government turned over the W.P.A., 
even though there were a plan of over-all 
federal reimbursement. The cost of work 
relief is higher than that of home relief, 
and the tendency of the states and localities 
would be to encourage what they would re- 
gard as cheaper forms of assistance, particu- 
larly if the over-all federal reimbursement 


were a fixed percentage of a total expendi. 
ture with no inducement to retain a work 
program. 

To consider the transfer of the W.P.4 
program to the states before providing fed. 
eral reimbursement for home relief and ¢s. 
tablishing minimum standards for its ad. 
ministration throughout the country would 
be most unwise. This basic program of gen. 
eral relief should be set up in every com. 
munity. It should be administered so far as 
practicable by the localities or by the states, 
and the federal government should partici- 
pate in financing it. If Congress then were 
to decide to cut or eliminate the W.P.A, 
the local governments would not carry the 
whole burden of those discharged from 
work, because Congress would have to share 
in the cost of their care under any circum. 
stances. 

To give up the W.P.A. entirely is alto- 
gether too risky. In those places without 
home relief, the local governments might 
also fail to provide work relief and leave 
the needy without resources. On the other 
hand, if the community were awakened to 
its full responsibility, with the aid of fed- 
eral reimbursement, it would have to set 
up and administer two new programs—work 
relief and home relief. 


I WOULD recommend, then, (1) that the 
federal government build upon the foun- 
dation of federal grants-in-aid for the cate- 
gories by adding home relief; and (g) that 
despite the pickup in employment as a re- 
sult of new industries the federal govern- 
ment continue the W.P.A. in substantially 
its present form. There would thus be pro- 
vided a broad base of protection for all who 
need help. I appreciate the difficulties in- 
volved in these recommendations—the dan- 
ger that federal reimbursement for home 
relief will result in the elimination of work 
relief or in its more rapid reduction, and 
the difficulty of determining the total 
amount of federal money that each state or 
community is entitled to receive with the 
two programs. I believe, however, that these 
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problems can be solved successfully if the 
proper procedures are followed. There 
has been some experience with decreased 
work relief as the W.P.A program has been 
reduced. The question of equitable alloca- 
tion of funds to the states is not too difficult 
if it is left to administrative discretion rather 
than arbitrary legislative action. 

As a local administrator who has to 
budget his expenditures on a six months’ 
and sometimes on an annual basis, I would 
express the hope, however, that employment 
under the W.P.A. be stabilized over a period 
of time. Changes in W.P.A. allocations com- 
pletely upset local calculations in the mid- 
dle of a budget period. The W.P.A. can 
cause serious problems by unexpectedly lay- 
ing men off or reducing the total number 
to be employed, thus causing an increase in 
applications for home relief. This is a prob- 
lem in federal-local cooperation which has 
not yet been fully worked out but is sus- 
ceptible of solution. 


But the main necessity is that the W.P.A. 
be continued as a federally administered 
program. No other course seems sound and 
practicable at this time. The federal gov- 
ernment provided work for the unemployed 
when they would not otherwise have had 
it; they probably would not have had it to 
this day if we had waited for the local gov- 
ernments to take the initiative. There is 
something clean-cut and logical about say- 
ing, “let’s turn everything back to the states 
and give them federal reimbursement on the 
whole business.” But our present achieve- 
ments have been the product of time, cir- 
cumstance, and compromise. We had better 
face the future on a realistic basis, or all too 
soon there may be little or no work relief for 
the unemployed. Despite increased produc- 
tion which, by the way, calls largely for 
skilled labor, there is a large unemployed 
labor force. The W.P.A. is still needed and 
will continue to be needed for an indefinite 
period in the future. 








Intergovernmental Contracts in California 
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HE units of local government in the 

United States are notoriously out of 

conformity with the pattern of mod- 
ern urban and metropolitan development. 
The development of industry, transporta- 
tion, and commerce has spread communities 
over tremendous areas so that the city gov- 
ernment which formerly had jurisdiction 
over an entire community is often today 
only one among many municipal corpora- 
tions in a single metropolitan region. 

The heroic solution for the resulting 
problem of coordination would be to con- 
solidate cities, counties, and other local gov- 
ernmental units within an urban or metro- 
politan region. But to accomplish such a 
consolidation many practical problems of 
finance, personnel, and administration have 
to be worked out and a great many political 
prejudices overridden. Such obstacles have 
made consolidation an impossibility. Mean- 
while throughout the country, in all kinds 
of functions and at all levels of government, 
administrative officials are proceeding by in- 
formal agreements or by formal contracts 
to put into effect programs that cut across 
the boundaries of independent local govern- 
ment areas. Such administrative coopera- 
tion or functional consolidation may in the 
long run facilitate the legal or structural 
consolidation which has so often been con- 
sidered necessary before anything can be 
done about the community needs of an area 
larger than the existing units of local gov- 
ernment. 

In no part of the United States has ad- 
ministrative cooperation in local govern- 
ment gone further than in California, a state 


—— 


in which the legal structural pattern of local 
government has been fixed since the city and 
county of San Francisco consolidated in 
1856, when the municipality of Los Angeles 


"was only six years old. Since 1891, however, 


and more especially during the last twenty 
years, the state legislature has enacted meas. 
ures to expedite cooperation among units of 
local government. As a result there is either 
general or specific legislation of this kind 
affecting practically every phase of govern. 
ment. Statutes enacted in 1921, 1929, and 
1935 make possible the joint performance 
of a common function by any number of 
counties or cities, and the performance of 
municipal functions by any county for any 
city within its territory. 

Functional consolidation may be formal 
or informal, written or unwritten in origin. 
It may be on a statutory basis or it may 
simply be a working arrangement. It may 
embrace the joint activity of two or more 
usually contiguous jurisdictions including 
federal, state, county, city, and district 
levels. It may be either vertical or horizontal 
in its operation, including either a number 
of similar jurisdictions or a motley collec- 
tion of different agencies. Services thus ad- 
ministered may be jointly provided on a 
prorated cost schedule, supplied regularly 
by one jurisdiction for another under the 
terms of contracts stipulating the nature of 
the service, or executed only in time of 
emergency. These multiple types of inter- 
governmental collaboration, while they 
have been used more extensively in the 
metropolitan counties such as San Fran- 
cisco, Alameda, Los Angeles, and San Diego, 
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have contributed significantly to the solu- 
tion of intercounty, interdistrict, and 
county-city relations in rural areas. 

A brief summary will indicate the extent 
to which functional consolidation has been 
achieved in California among counties and 
between counties and cities, and a more de- 
tailed description of the situation in the Los 
Angeles area will suggest the way in which 
intergovernmental contracts have been de- 
veloped in the various functional fields." 

Perhaps the most widespread form of 
intercounty consolidation throughout the 
state is the joint operation of tuberculosis 
sanitoria. Placer County, along with twelve 
neighboring counties, operates such a joint 
institution, as do Calaveras and San Joaquin, 
and Kings and Tulare counties. Butte and 
Glenn counties operate a joint ferry system. 
Two of the state’s less populous counties, 
Mono and Inyo, jointly administer an em- 
ployment office. Plumas and Sierra counties 
administer a joint county hospital and a 
joint union high school, and have a coopera- 
tive arrangement for library administration. 
Mono and Alpine counties together employ 
a public health nurse. Two counties con- 
tract for services from neighboring jurisdic- 
tions: Mariposa hospitalizes its indigents in 
the Merced County Hospital, while Mendo- 
cino houses its long-term prisoners in the 
Sonoma County jail. 

There has been considerable develop- 
ment in the field of county-city relation- 
ships. At least fourteen counties do tax col- 
lecting and seven do tax assessing for 
municipalities within their jurisdictions. It 
is estimated that about half of the cities in 
the state have all or part of their work done 
by the county in which they are located. 
Health services are performed for cities in 
eleven counties. Two counties rent jail fa- 
cilities to cities, while two others maintain 
city roads or provide library service to mu- 
nicipalities within their boundaries. Fresno, 
one of the larger counties, performs the 


*For a more extensive treatment of this problem see 
H. F. Scoville, “Thrift via County Consolidation,” 
28 National Municipal Review 708-711 (1939). 


duties of treasurer for the city of Fresno 
where the county seat is located. 


The Case of Los Angeles 


4 pee part of California in which functional 
consolidation by contracts has been ac- 
complished most extensively is the metro- 
politan area of Los Angeles.” This fast grow- 
ing area is the only metropolis in the United 
States that is confined almost entirely to 
one county. It includes, altogether, forty- 
five cities, of which twenty-four have less 
than 10,000 population each. It also in- 
cludes eight hundred governmental dis- 
tricts, and about half a million of its two 
and three-quarters million inhabitants live 
in unincorporated areas. These facts com- 
plicate tremendously the problem of deter- 
mining adequate standards of service 
throughout the county. 

Functional consolidation has been car- 
ried out by contracts in nearly all major 
fields of administration in the Los Angeles 
area. Some of the contracts, especially in 
such matters as sewage disposal, water and 
power supply, and civil service, may set 
forth in considerable detail the specific ad- 
ministrative undertakings and charges cov- 
ered by the agreement. In other functions, 
such as health, library service, inspection 
services, and planning, terms of the contract 
may be very broad. Some contracts state 
specific charges to be paid by one contract- 
ing party to the other, or by both, for joint 
administration. The charges may be stated 
in terms of dollars or percentage of cost. 
The determination of cost may be pre- 
scribed by the contract on the basis of meter 
flow, as in sewage disposal and water and 
power supply; on the basis of volume of 
money handled, as in tax assessment and col- 
lection; on the basis of men, equipment, and 
time, as in fire protection; on the basis of 

2A detailed discussion of both contractual and in- 
formal administrative collaboration between jurisdic- 
tions in the Los Angeles area is contained in a report 
published by the Bureau of Governmental Research, 
University of California at Los Angeles, in December, 
1940. See also Frank M. Stewart, “City-County Con- 


tractual Relationships,” 19 Public Management 14-17 
(1987). 
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meetings for consultation, as in planning; 
and on the basis of proportionate areas 
served, plant capacities used, or surfaces 
owned by each jurisdiction, as in sewage 
disposal and construction of roads and 
bridges. 

There is a wide range in the duration of 
the contracts. Generally they are terminable 
at the end of the fiscal year without refer- 
ence to the original date of approval. The 
customary term in force is one year, as in 
health, library, civil service, and fire protec- 
tion administration. Other contracts con- 
tinue indefinitely subject to written notice 
by either party, as in tax assessment and 
collection, parks, playground, and recrea- 
tional facilities. In some instances contracts 
extend for from five to fifteen years with 
rights of renewal for like periods. Only in 
the field of sewage disposal are there con- 
tracts without termination clauses. These 
agreements ordinarily call for participation 
for the life of the system maintained by the 
city or agency supplying service. Certain of 
the Boulder Dam contracts extend for fifty 
years from the date of first delivery of water, 
or power, or both. In most cases contracts, 
regardless. of their duration clauses, are 
automatically continued for the original 
period unless written notice of intention to 
withdraw is submitted. 

Some two hundred intergovernmental 
contracts are currently in effect in the area. 
They deal with every major function of 
local government except police, purchasing, 
and public welfare administration; there is 
active cooperation among local units in the 
two former functions, and the county gov- 
ernment has exclusive jurisdiction over 
public welfare administration. 

Tax Assessment and Collection. Early 
laws permitting the county to assess and 
collect taxes for cities were not taken ad- 
vantage of in Los Angeles County until 
1907. In the period from 1910 to 1929, how- 
ever, thirty-one communities turned this 
function over to the county. An act of 1915 
authorized first-class cities to transfer this 
function by charter provision. The charter 
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of the city of Los Angeles was amended in 
1917 to permit this transfer, which was ef. 
fected at once. Today, forty of the forty-five 
cities in the county have delegated this func. 
tion to the county assessor and county tax 
collector. Among the other five cities only 
Long Beach and Pasadena are large com. 
munities. In return for this service the 
county is authorized by law to charge not 
more than 1 per cent of the first $25,000 tax 
collections or more than one-fourth of 1 per 
cent for all collections over that amount. 
From a total fee of $20,570 in 1920, the 
county charges have gradually increased to 
an average of $58,000 annually for the 
period 1934-1939. The city of Los Angeles 
is not subject to the usual rate but under an 
ordinance of ‘March, 1920, pays $22,350 an. 
nually for the service. 

Health. The performance of health ad. 
ministration for cities by the county health 
officer is almost as extensive as the service 
provided in tax assessment and collection. 
From the enactment of permissive legisla- 
tion in 1919 to 1933, thirty-six of the then 
forty-four cities of the county contracted for 
health services from the county. Legislation 
of 1935, however, permitted any but first- 
class cities, meaning Los Angeles, simply to 
request the county health officer to under- 
take such administration without contract 
or payment of charges. Regulations author- 
ized by this enactment include the enforce- 
ment of orders of the State Board of Health 
and all pertinent general laws. The Health 
and Safety Code has removed the exemption 
of first-class cities; therefore, even Los An- 
geles may now request the county to do its 
health work. 

Any city which wishes health administra- 
tion in addition to the basic services pro- 
vided by the county is empowered to con- 
tract with the county health officer for the 
enforcement of designated local ordinances. 
As of 1939-1940, thirty-nine of the forty-five 
cities of the county had requested the per- 
formance of basic health service by the 
county. Of the thirty-nine cities receiving 
such service, nine have chosen to let the 
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basic administration constitute their com- 
plete health function. The remaining thirty 
communities have signed contracts with the 
county for the administration of various 
local ordinances which the basic service does 
not include. Monies collected by the county 
health department under contracts prior to 
the 1935 legislation ranged from $19,185 in 
1924-1925 to $87,288 in 1929-1930, and 
$57,050 in 1935-1936. The new measure re- 
quiring the county to perform services with- 
out charge has cut sharply into revenues, the 
average for the period 1936-1940 running 
just over $6,000 annually. 

Sewage Disposal. The use of contracts in 
connection with sewage disposal systems and 
treatment plants is quite extensive. Since 
1923 the city of Los Angeles has negotiated 
forty-one contracts with eleven cities, six 
county sanitation districts, most of which 
include other cities, one high-school dis- 
trict, a veterans’ facility operated by the 
federal government, a county institution, 
and private corporations in county territory 
which is surrounded by the city of Los An- 
geles. In cases where the contracting city is 
an enclave of Los Angeles, the entire sewage 
discharge of the smaller jurisdiction is taken 
into the Los Angeles mains. In other in- 
stances, particularly where portions of the 
Los Angeles area are remote from existing 
drainage lines, the city and the contracting 
jurisdiction drain sectors of each other’s 
area to avoid the construction of additional 
sewer lines. The city of Los Angeles in the 
period 1926-1929 received capital contribu- 
tions of $1,502,500 and a total of $318,737 
in annual charges from the various contract- 
ing jurisdictions. 

Arrangements involving other areas also 
are in effect. Since 1922 Pasadena, South 
Pasadena, Alhambra, and San Marino have 
jointly maintained a sewage disposal and 
treatment plant serving their combined 
areas. Each city pays a part of the cost of 
operation and maintenance proportionate 
to its discharge. Pomona, La Verne, and 
Claremont have a similar sewage disposal 
contract which has operated since 1926. An 


adjacent state institution also contracts for 
services from the Pomona system. 

The county sanitation districts maintain 
a joint administrative office, and four of 
these districts also operate a joint outfall 
sewer and treatment plant. The latter dis- 
tricts have contracted with Long Beach to 
drain an outlying city area into the joint 
district outfall. 

Personnel. Legislation for contracts in the 
field of personnel administration is compar- 
atively recent, but contractual activity has 
developed rapidly. Since 1936 the County 
Civil Service Commission has signed con- 
tracts with ten cities in the county as well as 
the fire protection districts and the Los 
Angeles flood control district. In return for 
examinations and personnel services admin- 
istered under these contracts, the county 
received a total of $6,638 from July, 1936, to 
May, 1940. County contracts are standard 
in form with prescribed fees for work on 
classification systems, compensation plans, 
rules and regulations, conduct of hearings, 
preparation and conduct of examinations, 
and general administration. 

Since 1935 the State Personnel Board has 
cooperated with county and city personnel 
commissions throughout California. Formal 
contracts were not authorized, however, 
until 1937. Two types of contracts have 
been developed, one for assistance in prep- 
aration and scoring of examination material, 
the other for general technical services as 
well as examination work. Six cities and 
four school districts in wos Angeles County 
now contract with the State Personnel 
Board. In addition to regular contracts, 
both the County Civil Service Commission 
and the State Personnel Board assisted the 
Los Angeles City Civil Service Commission 
during its reorganization in 1938-1939. For 
services rendered to fourteen jurisdictions 
during 1939-1940, nine of which were in Los 
Angeles County, the State Personnel Board 
received $3,481. 

Libraries. Contracts in library adminis- 
tration have been authorized by several laws 
during the past thirty years. According to 
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the law every city must maintain its own 
public library or become subject to the 
county library tax and be served by the 
county public library. Any city having its 
own library may contract with the county 
library for special services. At present 
twenty cities in Los Angeles County pay the 
designated library tax rate in return for 
which the county maintains local library fa- 


cilities. Twenty-two municipalities, includ- | 


ing all but one chartered city, operate their 
own libraries. 

Provisions contained in the School Code 
empower any school district to make the 
school library a county library branch. 
Under this authority eighty-five out of 113 
elementary school districts in the county are 
served by the county library. When such an 
arrangement is signed the district turns over 
to the county all books and property of the 
school library, and thereafter the funds 
available for library service are given to the 
county. This amount is required by law to 
be not less than $25 annually per teacher. 
During the period 1937-1940, the average 
annual amount received by the county li- 
brary from these eighty-five school districts 
has been $25,150. 

Fire Protection. Opportunities for con- 
tractual relations in the field of fire protec- 
tion are practically unlimited, but coopera- 
tion in Los Angeles is largely informal. 
Every city in the county except one main- 
tains its own fire department; the Los An- 
geles County Department of Forester and 
Fire Warden and the district office of the 
United States Forest Service also have fire- 
fighting forces and equipment. Contracts 
have been most extensively employed by 
the county forester and fire warden. He has 
written agreements with the cities of Glen- 
dale, West Covina, and Manhattan Beach, 
with the State Division of Forestry and the 
fire warden of Ventura County, the United 
States Soil Conservation Service and the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps, the Angeles and 
Santa Barbara National Forests and the 
Angelus Forest Protective Association, the 
Bureau of Power and Light of the city of 


Los Angeles, and the Southern Californj, 
Edison Company. 

Glendale’s agreement calls for coopera. 
tion in the suppression of grass fires along 
contiguous Glendale and county bound. 
aries. West Covina contracts for service by 
the county to the city at $50 per call for 
the first hour and $25, for each hour there. 
after. In Manhattan Beach the arrangement 
provides for service by the city to the ad. 
jacent El Porto County Fire Protection Dis. 
trict. The district pays the city at the rate 
of $25 per call. Other agreements to which 
the county is a party cover the prevention 
and suppression of fires in brush and for. 
ested lands. 

Public Utilities. Relatively few contracts 
exist between jurisdictions with reference to 
public utilities such as water, power, and 
gas. A number of communities in the county 
own electric, water, and gas systems and 
supply services to unincorporated fringes. 
Certain county strips and areas surrounded 
by the city are serviced by the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power. These 
services are not on a contract basis but are 
provided for individual consumers rather 
than corporate jurisdictions. There are also 
provisions for stand-by services to certain 
communities in emergencies. 

The Department of Water and Power of 
the city of Los Angeles, the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California, and 
three private utility companies have con- 
tracted with the United States Department 
of the Interior relative to the leasing and 
use of Boulder Dam water and power sup- 
plies and facilities. 

Created under an act of 1927, the Metro- 
politan Water District is composed of thir- 
teen cities, ten of which are in Los Angeles 
County and three in adjacent Orange 
County. Other incorporated cities, water 
districts, and public utility districts may join 
the Metropolitan Water District on pay- 
ment of the necessary capital contributions 
and assumption of financial responsibilities. 
The district has no contractual relations 
with other jurisdictions in the county but 
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is an illustration of special development for 
the provision of an essential public utility. 

Formal contracts with the cities of Glen- 
dale, Burbank, and Pasadena have been 
made by the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power. In the contracts of 1930 
with the federal government, the city of Los 
Angeles, through its Department of Water 
and Power, leased certain power privileges 
and capacity rights in the power plants to 
be constructed at Boulder Dam. Under the 
contracts Los Angeles has built transmission 
lines carrying power into the Los Angeles 
area where the cities of Burbank, Glendale, 
and Pasadena have built lines to the Los 
Angeles boundaries. Power is delivered to 
the contracting cities which pay the federal 
government for the current supplied. 
Amounts of these payments are deducted 
from Los Angeles City’s bill from the federal 
government. The power plant at Boulder 
Dam is the property of the federal govern- 
ment and is leased to the city of Los Angeles 
which pays the costs of generating current. 

Planning and Inspectional Services. Re- 
cent activities in planning administration 
and in the performance of inspectional serv- 
ices indicate definite possibilities for con- 
tractual relations in these fields. Thirty-two 
cities in the county have planning commis- 
sions. Three communities—Manhattan 
Beach, San Gabriel, Torrance—have con- 
tracted with the Los Angeles Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, which is the official plan- 
ning agency of the county. In the case of 
San Gabriel the contract called for the writ- 
ing of a zoning ordinance. The Manhattan 
Beach and Torrance contracts provide for 
technical assistance by planning commission 
engineers at the rate of $10 per meeting at- 
tended. Considerable development in this 
field is anticipated by officers of the county. 

Since early in 1939 the County Depart- 
ment of Building and Safety has signed con- 
tracts with four cities of the sixth class for 
the performance of all inspectional services 
provided under the respective city building, 
plumbing, and electrical codes. Under these 
contracts the city provides quarters, utili- 


ties, janitor services, and whatever supplies 
may be necessary for the performance of 
work by the county. In return the county 
does all inspectional work and inspectional 
fees are accepted by it as full payment. 

Streets and Highways. There are numer- 
ous interjurisdictional contractual relations 
in connection with the construction and 
maintenance of streets and highways. The 
State Division of Highways, the County 
Road Department, the Los Angeles City 
Engineer’s Office, and the road divisions of 
other cities in the county regularly work 
together on a variety of projects. The state 
is authorized by law to designate certain 
roads as state highways. Portions of state 
roads which pass through the larger cities 
are built by the state but are returned to 
the city for maintenance and control. A 
similar procedure is followed by the county 
where roads which run through cities are 
designated as county roads. The County 
Road Department has done work on con- 
tracts, usually for smaller cities, and has re- 
turned jurisdiction to the city when the job 
is finished. The state loans engineers to 
cities in the county on payment of salary. 
Bridge and viaduct construction and major 
freeway improvements have been handled 
under such contracts involving financial ar- 
rangements between the state, county, city, 
and Public Works Administration. The job 
is usually done, however, by a single agency 
although jurisdiction resides in the agency 
on whose territory the improvement is lo- 
cated. Neither the state nor the county rents 
road equipment to cities. Usually the large 
agency is granted temporary jurisdiction 
over a particular right of way, proceeds to 
do the work, and then returns jurisdiction 
to the city. The County Road Department 
paints traffic lines for a number of smaller 
cities on a contract basis. There are no in- 
stances of joint maintenance and control 
over streets, highways, bridges, or viaducts. 
Distribution of gas tax monies to various 
jurisdictions is governed under state law 
and does not involve contractual arrange- 
ments. 
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Recreation. In the administration of 
parks, playgrounds, and recreational facil- 
ities, there are only isolated instances of ar- 
rangements by contract. The County Board 
of Supervisors annually appropriates money 
to several beach cities for the maintenance 
of lifeguard services where the beaches are 
used in large part by nonresidents. Resolu- 
tions covering this service stipulate the pay- 
ments to be made by each jurisdiction and 
set forth the extent of service to be main- 
tained. The County Recreation Depart- 
ment maintains and controls parcels of state 
park property on the beaches under contract 
for payment of $3,000 annually to the 
county for such service to the state. In sev- 
eral instances the city of Los Angeles, 
through its Department of Playgrounds and 
Recreation, has arrangements to use county 
baseball diamonds which are equipped for 
night games. The city pays for lighting. Los 
Angeles County also contracts with the City 
Board of Education for the night lighting 
of certain school playgrounds in unincorpo- 
rated areas of the county. 

Coliseum. Although not a major illustra- 
tion, the construction and operation of the 
Los Angeles Coliseum have involved a series 
of contractual relations extending over the 
last two decades. Land on which the struc- 
ture is located is leased jointly by the city 
and county of Los Angeles, which have con- 
tributed equal shares for its construction. 
Erection was in the hands of the Com- 
munity Development Association, a private 
group incorporated to develop exhibits, 
fairs, and athletic events in the Los Angeles 
area. Since 1933 the Coliseum has been 
under the joint management of the city and 
county. A nine-member commission directs 
its affairs; on this commission are represent- 
atives of the city of Los Angeles and its 
Recreation Department, the County Board 
of Supervisors and its Recreation Depart- 
ment, and the Sixth District Agricultural 
Association which leases the land to the city 
and county. 
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Conclusion 

‘Pepe onencsen by contract has a number of 

advantages. The predefined type of co. 
operation required under contracts is much 
more satisfactory than informal, personal 
arrangements which tend to change from 
time to time. In the written agreement te. 
sponsibilities both financial and adminis. 
trative are clearly indicated. The usually 
temporary character of contracts makes pe. 
riodical revisions of procedure and method 
an easy process. Thus the rigidity of legally 
restricted public corporations in their day. 
to-day operations is avoided. Considerable 
room is left for administrative experimenta- 
tion. 

Flexibility and easy conformity are not 
the only virtues of contracts. Often where 
annexation, consolidation, or control 
through special districts is politically inex. 
pedient, contracts serve to promote uni- 
formity of service without depriving smaller 
jurisdictions of their cherished political pre- 
rogatives. The economy of the contract 
method is readily apparent. Handicaps of 
meager finances and poor staffing of small 
administrative departments are overcome 
by having long-established agencies merely 
add a new parcel of territory to a large ex- 
isting system. Many communities are ob- 
taining services which alone they never 
could approximate out of limited tax funds. 
In terms of efficiency through expert ad- 
ministration, the small jurisdiction profits 
greatly by the use of contracts. The small 
city or district saves money and receives gen- 
erally better service, and it does not lose its 
political identity. On the other hand both 
jurisdictions have an opportunity to experi- 
ment to discover whether it is more advan- 
tageous to organize community services on 
a larger scale. 

In the long run such experimentation 
may prove to be a transition to consolida- 
tion or federation of the local units, and in 
the meantime it is serving a useful adminis- 
trative purpose. 
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Managing Committee Work in a 


Large Organization 


By COMSTOCK GLASER 


Coordinating and Procedure Division, Social Security Board 





NY large administrative organization, 
particularly one which is democrat- 
ically managed, is bound to need 

many committees. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture usually has be- 
tween one hundred and one hundred fifty 
active internal committees, each represent- 
ing two or more bureaus or staff offices, and 
in addition is represented on about half 
of approximately four hundred interdepart- 
mental committees. These committees are 
an essential part of the administrative ma- 
chinery of the Department and of the entire 
federal government. They represent what 
might be called a peculiarly American way 
of doing things because they provide a 
means for the formation of policy, not just 
at the top, but all up and down the line. 
They afford a channel through which many 
individuals can pool their experience and 
knowledge and participate in major ac- 
complishments on a broader basis than 
would otherwise be possible. The depart- 
mental committees operate on various levels 
and vary in formality; some are created by 
the Secretary or by bureau chiefs, and others 
are simply groups of executives who get to- 
gether now and then. 

A committee usually comes into being 
because of a specific need for coordination, 
information, or the development of a policy 
or program. The larger an organization and 
the more complex, the more often occur sit- 
uations in which people have to get together 
to talk things over. 

Since 1933 the Department of Agricul- 
‘ure has tripled in size and has replaced a 
program that emphasized scientific and 


technical phases of farming with a broad 
agricultural program designed to help the 
farmer in all his problems. This expansion 
resulted in an increasing number and vari- 
ety of interrelations among activities, and to 
provide coordination without undue cen- 
tralization interbureau committees have 
been set up as the need for them emerged. 
These committees have performed and are 
performing an essential service in inte- 
grating the work of the Department and 
translating ideas into practicalities. Their 
number has increased, however, to the point 
where they present a serious management 
problem. Committees must produce results, 
since the administrative scheme gives them 
definite jobs which must be done. They must 
not interfere with each other or with operat- 
ing units, either by overlapping spheres of 
jurisdiction or by absorbing the time of im- 
portant officials. Realization of the need for 
getting the most out of committee work led 
to a study of the way committees operate in 
a large organization, with emphasis on max- 
imum results for the least time and effort 
of executives. 

Private concerns seldom have as many 
committees as government agencies, for 
their functions are usually fewer and sim- 
pler. In both types of organization, however, 
the number of problems that require com- 
mittee treatment will be greatly influenced 
by the number of different activities form- 
ing parts of a program and the number of 
organization units responsible for carrying 
them on. 

If it were possible to discount the fact 
that some activities require more integra- 
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tion than others, a mathematical relation- 
ship would be observed between the number 
of bureaus or divisions participating in a 
program and the number of committees 
required to coordinate the work based on 
the theoretical number of possible relation- 
ships among any number of units. Fortu- 
nately only a small proportion of the the- 
oretically possible relationships materialize 
as operating problems, a fact that helps 
businessmen and public officials keep their 
sanity. On the other hand, various kinds and 
degrees of relationship may exist between 
any two units. In order to effect adminis- 
trative coordination the units with the most 
intimate operating relationships are grouped 
into sections under common supervision, 
sections with the most closely related ac- 
tivities are grouped into divisions, and so 
on. But in a complex situation it will not be 
possible to bring all of the relationships of 
a unit directly under one superior authority, 
nor will it be practical to handle all contacts 
across divisional lines through the “official 
channels” of the division heads. Coordina- 
tion by the higher authorities must be 
supplemented with self-coordination by 
subordinate units through committees. The 
Department of Agriculture now has thirty- 
five bureaus and staff offices carrying out 
parts of a vast program of scientific research, 
education, regulation, crop reporting, eco- 
nomic and social action, and land-use man- 
agement, all of which must be coordinated 
internally and integrated with other activ- 
ities of the federal government and of state 
and local governments. In view of the range 
of the program and the complexity of oper- 
ating relationships, it is rather surprising 
that the Department has so few committees, 
and that the government as a whole has only 
several hundred interdepartmental com- 
mittees instead of several thousand. 


The Committee Problem 
| A large organization is to avoid tying 
itself in knots by overcentralization, it 
must use committees extensively as a tool 
of management. This tool must be kept 


sharp and it must be handled with a minj. 
mum of lost motion. The techniques that 
are developed in connection with committee 
work need to be continuously analyzed and 
evaluated. 

In line with its policy of improving ad. 
ministrative machinery, the Department of 
Agriculture recently circulated a question. 
naire in an effort to find out how its com. 
mittee system was working. The chairmen 
of internal committees and the Depart. 
ment’s representatives on interdepartmental 
groups were asked to state the functions of 
their committees as they understood them. 
and the nature of their problems—whether 
continuous, recurrent, temporary, or no 
longer existing. They were asked to state 
the frequency and length of meetings over 
the last eighteen months and the theoretical 
time necessary for each committee to oper- 
ate with full effectiveness—assuming that 
the members had plenty of time. The ques- 
tionnaire concluded with the items: “Are 
members too overloaded to give the time 
they should to the committee?” and “Is it 
hard to get the committee together?” The 
answers showed that the committees as a 
whole were accomplishing a great deal of 
useful work, but they also revealed certain 
tendencies and shortcomings which needed 
correction. 

1. Committees multiply too rapidly. In 
an organization accustomed to using com- 
mittees, there is a tendency to establish them 
without considering sufficiently whether a 
particular problem should be handled by a 
committee, and if so, whether by an existing 
committee or a new one. The result is over- 
lapping and confusion. In the words of one 
committee chairman: 


I am a strong believer in the humanitarian pro- 
grams of our Department in general and in the 
need for consultation with people in every walk of 
life, especially of the lower and usually inarticulate 
strata. Yet at times I am appalled at the tremen- 
dous amount of lost motion and confusion and the 
small amount of concrete results accomplished 
through committee work. 

Possibly, after thirty-nine years in the Depart- 
ment, and in the light of my experience, I may be 
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forgiven if I express the opinion that we could 
maintain intimate contact with the people who are 
affected by the programs of the Department and 
still preserve a thoroughly fair and democratic 
spirit in all our dealings, with fewer coordinating 
committees, and with greater authority lodged in 
one unit to make decisions and obtain worth-while 
results. 

2, Committees tend to bog down. When 
a committee is set up, a responsible execu- 
tive should give its members precise instruc- 
tions; otherwise they may waste time debat- 
ing what they are to do and end by doing 
nothing. Even if it gets off to a good start, a 
committee needs to be kept on the “‘straight 
and narrow” because the division of re- 
sponsibility among a number of people, each 
with his own ideas, leads to diffusion of en- 
ergy. A member of an interdepartmental 
committee described this situation thus: 

The committee seems to have spread its efforts 
much too thin. The main suggestion for improve- 
ment is that it concentrate on analyzing problems 
and sponsoring investigations by member agen- 
cies... . The committee, like other groups, seems 
to be handicapped by a lack of policy and directive 
effort on the part of the parent organization in 
Washington, and progress is slow. Considering the 
small amount of time members can devote to com- 
mittee work, efforts are being dissipated by at- 
tempts to formulate general, all-inclusive plans. 
For the time being it should concentrate on such 
matters as analyzing problems and sponsoring spe- 
cial studies of major problems. There are some 
recent indications that the committee will soon set- 
tle down to work of this character. 


The committee here described was “or- 
phaned” by lack of attention from the 
agency that created it. Officials who create 
committees need to give them advice and 
encouragement periodically and show them 
how their work relates to the larger pro- 
grams. 

3. Committees are not self-terminating. 
According to administrative convention, 
committees can be abolished only by the 
officials who create them or by their superi- 
ors. Except for committees with a continu- 
ing load of new or recurrent problems, such 
as budgets, production plans, personnel rat- 
ings, and the like, they should be terminated 
when they have finished the jobs they were 


4 ] 


set up to do. If the coup de grace is forgotten 
their status becomes indefinite. It was found 
that many of the committees on the Depart- 
ment’s records had completed their assign- 
ments, or had long since lapsed into inac- 
tivity. The first tangible result of the survey 
was a Secretary's memorandum terminating 
160 committees at one stroke. 

4. Key men become overloaded with com- 
mittee work. Some interlocking of member- 
ship is essential so that committees will not 
work at cross-purposes. But the tendency to 
appoint the same persons to committees can 
be easily carried to the extreme; those set- 
ting up committees will, unless instructed 
otherwise, pick the “‘obvious’’ persons as 
members. It was found, for instance, that 
while 456 persons each belonged to one 
committee and 286 belonged to two or three, 
43 belonged to ten or more, 21 belonged to 
more than fifteen, and the “champion” be- 
longed to thirty-three. The overloading of 
key executives with committee work is il- 
lustrated by the answers to the question: 
“Are members too overloaded to give the 
time they should to the committee?” Of the 
235 replies, 60 were “yes” and 26 were 
qualifying statements indicating various de- 
grees of pressure. 

The conflict of committee work with the 
regular duties of members was described 
by several chairmen in their questionnaires. 
For instance: 

The chief difficulty in carrying out the function 
of the committee in a comprehensive manner is 
the fact that the work is an extra load which must 
be carried on at the same time as the regular work 
for which the personnel of the committee are re- 
sponsible. Each member of the committee has reg- 


ular duties which would occupy his full time with- 
out the additional work. 


And, again: 


Another problem that deserves consideration is 
the time given by action agency representatives to 
these conferences. As chairman of this committee I 
gave probably three weeks’ time to the committee's 
assignment at the sacrifice of my regular work. 
This is no criticism of the assignment, but con- 
sideration should be given to providing for such 
extra-curricular activities in the plan of work for 
action agency representatives. 
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These responses suggest that committees, 
unless fitted into the work plans of organiza- 
tions and individuals, build up pressures 
that cause either regular work or commit- 
tee work to be skimped. They also suggest 
the need of balancing input with anticipated 
results by economizing on the number of 
committee assignments of key officials whose 
time is most expensive. 

It is obvious from the above discussion 
that committees need to be managed. Each 
committee, like each individual, should re- 
port to and be directed by one superior of- 
ficer, but some over-all control is necessary 
to supplement the direct supervision. Some 
body needs to see that unnecessary commit- 
tees are not created and that those which 
finish their jobs are promptly terminated, 
that each committee is given a definite as- 
signment and kept at it, and that no official 
is distracted from his essential work. Since 
committees are not abstractions or mechan- 
isms which may be regulated at will but 
groups of personalities, their management is 
far from a routine task; it requires a good 


understanding of their nature, their prin- 
cipal types, their possibilities and limita- 
tions, and the human problems which arise 
in them. 


If an organization starts a program of 
management for its committees, the first 
thing to be decided is, “what is a commit- 
tee?” Perhaps it would be best to stick fairly 
closely to Webster's definition of a commit- 
tee as “a body of persons appointed or 
elected to take action upon some matter or 
business, as by a court.” The mere calling of 
a conference to deal with a transient situa- 
tion, even though there may be a number 
of sessions, does not constitute a committee 
unless there develops a program of activity 
definite enough to affect the work loads of 
executives and to warrant administrative 
guidance. It is hard to draw an infallible 
line at which committees begin to exist— 
each case must be judged on its own merits, 
largely on the basis of common sense. 

Committee management is not only a 
matter of keeping in touch with existing 


groups. It has its creative side which is calleq 
into play whenever a problem arises which 
may warrant the establishment of a ney 
committee. The situation must be analyzed 
to determine what a committee might do, 
whether in view of the circumstances a com. 
mittee is desirable, and if so, what kind of 


a committee would be desirable. This analy. 


sis requires a knowledge of the kinds of 
situations which call forth the demand for 
committees, the functions which these sit. 
uations predicate, and the various reasons 
for and against committees. 


Types of Committees 

— are many possible kinds of commit. 

tees, and, in fact, no two are exactly alike 
because no situations in which they function 
are identical. They are, however, almost all 
modifications or combinations of four basic 
types—the executive, the policy-forming or 
planning, the fact-finding, and the discus. 
sion committee. 

1. The executive committee. An execu- 
tive committee is what its name implies— 
a multiheaded executive. Within its sphere 
it operates as an individual would; it has 
direct responsibilities, makes decisions lead- 
ing to immediate action, and gives orders. 
If it deals mainly with detailed problems re- 
quiring firsthand information, the indi- 
vidual members may be its eyes and ears and 
its procedure may be informal. If it deals 
with routine matters, it may function by 
considering “cases” or “dockets” presented 
according to somewhat formal rules of prac- 
tice. This formal procedure is usually fol- 
lowed in the government only in the case of 
quasi-judicial boards, but a number of pri- 
vate concerns have experimented with for- 
malized procedure in disciplinary cases. 

In some corporations and a large number 
of nonprofit institutions, charitable trusts, 
and similar bodies, the board of directors 
acts as an executive committee, passing upon 
many operating problems and approving ap- 
pointments and allocations of funds. If the 
board is more remote, there may be an “op- 
erating committee” of several high officials 
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which deals with current problems of more 
than divisional magnitude. There may be 
subsidiary committees in charge of activities 
crossing departmental lines, such as finance, 
personnel policy, sales, and public relations, 
as well as committees made up of specialists, 
such as consulting groups of trust officers and 
actuaries in banks or insurance companies. 

Executive committees function from day 
to day and usually deal with a multitude of 
little things, or with a recurrent subject 
such as the disposal of surplus property, or 
the clearance of certain kinds of projects. 
They are expensive because the members 
must be of high enough rank so that other 
executives will not resent the authority 
given them, and because they may spend as 
much time deliberating as would an indi- 
vidual administrator considering the 
agenda by himself. For these reasons the re- 
cent tendency is to limit their numbers and 
to restrict their use to situations and sub- 
jects in which it would be unwise to give 
final authority to an individual. 

2. The policy-forming committee. The 
policy-forming or planning committee func- 
tions in less detail and with a longer per- 
spective than the executive committee. It 
assembles and analyzes data on a problem or 
sphere of activity and decides on a program 
of action, a policy, or a standard. The em- 
phasis is less on immediate control and more 
on analysis and appraisal. The executive 
committee says yes, no, and how many dol- 
lars; the policy-forming committee says 
what, how, and particularly why. It gathers 
needed information, either through its mem- 
bers or through a secretariat, but it does not 
indulge in extraneous fact-finding. The re- 
port of a policy-forming committee is usu- 
ally short; it is confined to a succinct state- 
ment of the problem, the conclusions 
reached, and the supporting data. 

A policy-forming committee may be 
either “determinative,” having power in 
its own right to declare effective its conclu- 
sions, or it may be “advisory,” presenting its 
findings to an administrative head who, if 
he concurs, promulgates the necessary or- 


ders for carrying out the committee’s de- 
signs. The Department of Agriculture has 
both kinds of policy-forming committees. 
One of the most important of the determina- 
tive type is the Water Facilities Board which 
has general charge of shaping the program 
under the Pope-Jones Act providing for 
government financing of water facilities, 
such as ponds, wells, reservoirs, and distribu- 
tion systems in certain semi-arid states. The 
work under the program is carried on by 
three bureaus which have members on the 
board. The chairman represents the Office 
of Land-Use Coordination, an arm of the 
Secretary. The board authorizes areas for 
planning and operations, and passes on the 
larger projects and on operating and admin- 
istrative budgets, its determinations being 
final. It does not consider individual farm 
projects, and it has tended more and more to 
leave problems of detailed coordination for 
direct adjustment between the bureaus con- 
cerned. 

Other determinative policy-forming com- 
mittees are found in the ad hoc groups 
drawn from the Land-Use Coordination 
Liaison Board, a panel of ranking bureau 
officials. These groups work out depart- 
mental policy in areas where bureaus have 
common interests. They try to see that each 
bureau has its opportunity to contribute 
effectively to a joint program, and incident- 
ally to avoid possible conflicts and overlaps 
in jurisdiction. While the determinations of 
these groups are officially subject to review 
by the Secretary, such review is seldom re- 
quired, particularly since the Secretary's 
staff officials have participated in the dis- 
cussions. 

Advisory policy-forming committees 
which submit their recommendations to the 
appropriate administrative officials are more 
numerous. The most important of these are 
the interbureau coordinating committees, 
which formulate programs in a large num- 
ber of fields where bureau activities inter- 
lock. Other committees of this type are the 
Agricultural Labor Committee, the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Contract Committee, 
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and, on the interdepartmental level, the 
Committee on Printing and Processing. 
Each of these is expected to make its recom- 
mendations to the appropriate administra- 
tive officials, who will then take action. 
Comparing the two kinds of policy- 
forming committees, the determinative 
type has several disadvantages. The most im- 
portant is the confusion which may result 
from the division of scalar authority. It is an 
accepted principle of good organization that 
an official, of whatever rank, should take 
orders from one superior. Although under 
modern conditions he may rely for technical 
guidance (and for all practical purposes for 
direction) upon specialized staff offices out- 
side the regular chain of command, he is 
bound in the last analysis only by the orders 
of his superior officer, to whom he may ap- 
peal if he disagrees with the “advice” of 
technicians. To slice off a segment of this 
final authority in however narrow a field 
and give it to a committee not responsible to 
the superior of the line officer whose func- 
tion is affected raises an immediate possi- 
bility of conflict. In case of dispute who 


should be obeyed—the committee or the su- 
perior officer? Who draws the line limiting 
the committee’s jurisdiction? 


Because of this inherent weakness of 
determinative committees, it is usually 
necessary to include on them all operating 
officials whose functions are concerned. 
This necessity gives rise to two more diffi- 
culties. Because of the participation of oper- 
ating heads, who usually have heavy loads 
of routine work, it is hard to get determina- 
tive policy-forming committees together 
frequently enough or for long enough to 
make substantial progress. And because no 
one likes to dictate to those over whom he 
has no clear authority, these committees 
tend to spend too much time over details 
in order to satisfy rather minor objections of 
operating officials. 

If a policy-forming committee is “advi- 
sory,” on the other hand, it can do more by 
doing less and do it better. Operating heads 
need not be members because they can exert 
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their influence when the committee's recom, 
mendations are before the administrato, 
who passes judgment upon them. An aq. 
visory committee may consist mainly of 
junior executives who are competent to re 
resent their departments, and of techpj. 
cians; both groups can have their duties a¢. 
justed to allow time for meetings and fo; 
outside work. It is not necessary to answer 
every possible objection as it comes up be. 
cause differences of opinion can be settled 
by the higher official who has authority to 
approve or reject. | 

There have always been both authorita. 
tive and advisory policy-forming commit. 
tees in the Department of Agriculture. The 
record seems to show that the advisory com. 
mittees can spend much more time on proj. 
ects requiring extensive effort, and_ that 
their advantages are unquestioned. The 
modern trend is toward confining policy- 
forming and planning groups to the ad. 
visory type in which final responsibility rests 
on administrators in the regular chain of 
authority. 

3. The fact-finding committee. The func. 
tions of a fact-finding committee are essen- 
tially different from those of a_policy- 
forming committee. The emphasis is upon 
the discovery of essential facts and relations 
rather than upon the immediate issue of 
what to do. A fact-finding committee usu- 
ally works with scientific thoroughness 
and normally is not required to meet an 
arbitrary deadline or to reach definite con- 
clusions. It may, of course, indicate policies 
and programs, suggesting one or several 
possible courses of action. Its main object, 
however, is factual analysis so that admin- 
istrators or subsequent policy-forming com- 
mittees may have a sound basis for action. 

4. The discussion committee. The main 
purpose of the discussion committee is to 
exchange information and views so that re- 
sponsible officers may reach a common 
understanding on a defined topic of com- 
mon interest. The Department of Agricul: 
ture has many such committees. For in- 
stance, the accountants and the purchasing 
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MANAGING 


oficers of the various bureaus get together 
once every month; one member prepares 
material for each session and leads the dis- 
cussion. Other committees consider new 
scientific methods of farming, economic de- 
velopments, and all kinds of subjects where 
additional knowledge will help the mem- 
bers to do better jobs. The discussion com- 
mittee, Which exists for mutual education, 
provides a means through which executives 
whose activities interlock can become ac- 
quainted with each other and can straighten 
out misunderstandings, pool ideas, and de- 
vise improved ways of doing things. Such 
committees are valuable in building better 
all-round working relations. 


Standards vs. Standardization 
monc the four general types of commit- 
A tees there are as many species as there 
are problems and individuals. Frequently 
the basic types are mixed, as, for instance, 
when an executive committee is given re- 
sponsibility for developing a long-range 
policy in some field, or when a fact-finding 
committee acquires executive responsibili- 
ties. Frequently mutations from one type to 
another take place naturally. Standardiza- 
tion of committees is a will-o’-the-wisp, and 
good management consists not in manufac- 
turing them to fit abstract patterns but in 
helping to create committees suited to each 
unstandardized problem and to the condi- 

tions under which it must be solved. 
There are certain standards, however, 
which can be applied to committees under 


variable conditions. They do not, of course, , 


guarantee good committee work, but they 
represent the minimum conditions under 
which committees can do good work. These 
standards are all related to the problem of 
lime. 

1. Each committee should have a time 
budget. Each committee needs enough of 
the time of its members to operate effec- 
tively, and the chairman and members 
should be freed of other duties to the extent 
necessary for committee work. The amount 
of time needed for the committee must 
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therefore be estimated. This suggestion 
usually brings the retort: “Impossible! You 
cannot know how much time a committee 
will take until it gets under way,” which is 
a variation of the old argument that “execu- 
tive work cannot be planned.” The answer 
is that the time must be estimated—not 
down to the last minute, but within a 
reasonable margin. Committee work is far 
more measurable than is commonly sup- 
posed, and a careful analysis of the task a 
committee is to do should not only yield a 
time estimate but should also provide a 
basic plan of operations. A committee’s time 
budget should never be regarded as infal- 
lible but should be revised periodically. 

2. No one should have too much com- 
mittee work. If the work of a committee is 
to consume a certain amount of time, the 
members must have that time available. The 
number of hours an executive can spend 
away from his regular duties is variable and 
flexible, depending on many factors such as 
the number of subordinates, the flow of rou- 
tine papers, and the volume of contact work. 
It would be impossible to make any hard 
and fast rule, but a study of the work load 
data included in the investigation of the 
Department of Agriculture seems to justify 
the tentative conclusion that the number of 
hours which a typical division chief can give 
to committee work without danger of over- 
load is between fifteen and twenty-two per 
month, not including conferences, or from 
10 to 15 per cent of the official working time. 
This figure is subject to revision up or down 
in each particular case. An assistant chief 
can give much more time, and a staff officer 
without routine or supervisory duties may 
give all his time to committees. It is de- 
sirable to find out how much time each 
executive can give to committee work—one 
way is to ask the individual to review his 
work load rather carefully—and then to 
limit his committee assignments to those he 
can handle in his available time. Although 
this rule can be violated in emergencies, its 
consistent disregard will build up overloads 
and interfere with executive work. 
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3. Committee assignments should be dis- 


tributed as widely as possible. In order not. 


to schedule key men up to or beyond their 
limits, it is desirable to spread committee 
work among all .who are capable of partic- 
ipating effectively. It will frequently be 
necessary to have only one or two top-line 
men on a committee; the rest may be assist- 
ants or juniors. Mingling men of various 
grades in committees gives younger execu- 
tives the all too rare opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with their leaders and also 
experience in handling big problems with- 
out placing too much responsibility in their 
hands. 


A Committee Control System 

= achievement of good committee work 

requires consistent management. The 
objectives are multiple—to see that the right 
men get on the right committees, that com- 
mittees are of the right size and type for 
their jobs, that they get ahead with their 
work, and that dormant or defunct ones are 
terminated or reorganized; to control time 
factors; and to avoid duplications and con- 
flicts. 

The Department of Agriculture is now 
experimenting with the systematic manage- 
ment of committees. The word “experiment- 
ing” is used advisedly because committee 
management is a new field and techniques 
must be developed out of practice. The De- 
partment is feeling its way; no one knows at 
this point what rules and procedures will 
finally prove to be the best. 

The first step in committee management 
was the designation of one of the Secretary’s 
staff assistants as “Clerk of Committees.” 
The clerk has been given the function prior 
to signature by the Secretary, of clearing all 
papers establishing, appointing members of, 
reorganizing, or terminating interbureau 
committees, or designating Agriculture rep- 


resentatives on interdepartmental commit. 
tees. He also keeps complete records of the 
functions and personnel of each committee 
of the time when reports are due, and of 
the assignments of each committee member. 

Whenever a new committee is to be esta}. 
lished, the clerk is expected to make sure 
that its proposed functions do not conflic; 
with those of other committees or of organi- 
zational units and that its instructions are 
clearly stated. So far as possible, and with 
the assistance of responsible operating of. 
ficials, he will plan the membership of com. 
mittees so that no one becomes overloaded. 
If any officials who already have heavy loads 
are “musts” for a new committee, he wil] 
arrange, if possible, to have them released 
from committees to which they already be. 
long. The document setting up each com. 
mittee will indicate a reasonable tentative 
deadline for its report, if any, and a date on 
which the committee will expire unless spe. 
cifically renewed. On each of these dates the 
clerk will take the action called for by the 
situation—urging prompt submission of the 
report, terminating the committee, or ex. 
tending it. Each committee will have a num. 
ber for general reference. Such a designation 
is necessary because the names of commit. 
tees often become confused and without 
numbers correspondence pertaining to one 
may wind up in six or ten different files. 

At stated intervals the chairman of each 
internal committee and the Agriculture 
representative on each interdepartmental 
committee will file a very brief report with 
the clerk. It will indicate the time spent in 
meetings and on outside work for the com- 
mittee and the approximate degree of prog- 
ress toward the objective. These reports 
will afford a means of comparing actual with 
estimated work loads and of developing im- 
proved techniques for planning future ac- 
tivity. 
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Education and Training of Personnel 


in New Zealand. 


By LESLIE LIPSON 


Professor of Political Science, University of New Zealand 





AISSEZ faire died in New Zealand when 
democracy was born. Nor was the 
conjunction accidental. A citizenry 

newly enfranchised sought to develop the 
resources of a young country and to allevi- 
ate economic distress through the power of 
a state which was theirs to use. Inaugurated 
in the seventies, a tremendous expansion of 
governmental activity was accelerated in the 
nineties, persisted through the last war and 
the early twenties, and was revived in the 
latter part of the thirties. 

Unfortunately, New Zealand has been 
slow in adjusting to modern-day needs the 
conceptions of democracy which were in- 
herited from the end of the last century. 
Permeating the social outlook of the Do- 
minion; those conceptions have also molded 
the organization of its civil service. Nine- 
teenth century democracy as it evolved in 
the United States and the British colonies 
was suspicious of bureaucrats and paid hom- 
age to the ordinary common sense which was 
supposedly the birthright of every citizen. 
Without as explicit a formulation, the senti- 
ments of Andrew Jackson nevertheless 
found favor in New Zealand. But democracy 
of the twentieth century cannot dispense 
with experts, and democratic theory must 
reconcile itself to their presence. Education 
and training of personnel have been ham- 
pered by unwise extensions of the sound 
dogmas that equal opportunity must be af- 
forded to all, that no class should enjoy 
privileged status within the civil service, 
and that every office boy may become a de- 
partment head. The antagonism in New 


Zealand against anything corresponding to 
the British administrative class, the re- 
luctance to admit university graduates save 
those with professional degrees, the in- 
sistence that a future under secretary must 
receive his initial training in the most ele- 
mentary routine, these are the legacies of 
the New Zealand interpretation of democ- 
racy. The evolution of the public service 
is a test of the adequacy of that interpreta- 
tion. 

Prior to 1912 the New Zealand public 
service was uneven in its standards and cha- 
otic in its organization. Statutes had mul- 
tiplied during the era of Liberal-Labour 
supremacy (1890-1911), and administrative 
staffs multiplied with them. But neither 
statutes nor staffs received adequate con- 
solidation. Prevalent defects were like those 
in any civil service before the institution 
of a central personnel agency. There was no 
classification system spread _ horizontally 
across all departments. Sporadic attempts at 
classtfying had broken down because no 
full-time agency was created with the au- 
thority and the interest to make them suc- 
ceed. Since positions were not classified, sal- 
aries varied considerably and work of equal 
responsibility was not equally remunerated. 
Promotions depended more on seniority 
than on merit, and on influence more than 
either. Transfers between departments were 
difficult to secure since each agency jealously 
regarded itself as an independent unit. Po- 
litical appointees, moreover, classed as 
“temporaries” or “experts” were introduced 
into departments, often over the heads of 
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established personnel.’ As a consequence 
the morale of public employees was at low 
ebb. A public service, in the strict sense of 
a single service, did not yet exist. An ag- 
glomeration of uncoordinated services 
would be a description closer to the facts. 
A principal unifying thread consisted of 
common resentment at common grievances. 


Early Developments 

gener this period little attention was 
paid to the education of civil servants. 
Only a few rudimentary developments fore- 
shadowed what would later evolve. A Civil 
Service Examination Act, for instance, was 
adopted in 1900, “which set forth examina- 
tions that cadets entering the Service had to 
pass, and, amongst other things made it a 
condition that no officer entering as a cadet 
could get beyond f200 a year until he had 
passed the Senior Civil Service or . . . other 
equivalent examination.” * But the scho- 
lastic standard was not high; and, to make 
matters worse, the provisions of the act cov- 
ered only permanent employees and winked 
at the presence of the “temporaries.” The 
permanent officers reasonably felt aggrieved 
at an exemption granted to those who were 

“temporary” in name alone.® 
A presage of future trends was the re- 
quirement that candidates for specified posts 
must possess advanced professional quali- 
fications. Particularly was this the case in 
agencies which employed engineers. The 
Railways, the Public Works, and the Post 
and Telegraph departments could not risk 
muddling through with native common 
sense. We find as evidence that by 1913 the 

*The evils of patronage were somewhat mitigated by 
the circumstance that one party held power unin- 
terruptedly for twenty-one years. There was no occasion 
for the “purges” by alternate parties which characterize 
a spoils system at its worst. 

* Report of the Hunt Commission on the Public Serv- 
ice, 1912 (Parliamentary Paper, H.-34), p. 14. 

*“The temporary hands, however, received their 
periodical increments of pay in the same way as those 
officers who joined as cadets, with this difference—that 
the temporary hands could be paid any salary that their 
work was considered to be worth, although they had 
passed no examinations whatever; whereas those 
officers who had entered as cadets and who had passed 


the Junior Civil Service Examination could not get 
beyond £200 a year.” Ibid. 


service contained 274 holders of degrees o; 
diplomas. These were distributed as {o). 
lows: # 


TABLE 1. DEGREES HELD By MEMBERS OF New 
ZEALAND PUBLIC SERVICES, 1913 
BAg BEA, co cccewescascvcssscscssccssscss 
Law professional, LL.B., LL.M 
Accountants professional, B.Com., M.Com..... ; 
Engineering degrees and diplomas 


The engineers, it will be noticed, comprised 
one-half of the total—strikingly illustrating 
the impact of a technological age on a young 
colonial democracy. Other courses of uni- 
versity study found less favor in official eyes, 
Nor had public servants a strong incentive 
to seek higher education under the condi- 
tions then governing promotion. “Merit 
does not count as it should,” complained 
the Hunt Commission. “The passing of the 
Senior Civil Service Examination is neces. 
sary for those who have come in as cadets 
if they wish to get more than £200 a year, 
but, except for this, the passing of examina- 
tions, either departmental or outside exam. 
inations, such as Solicitors’ and Accountancy 
Examinations, do not carry weight and 
bring the promotion that might reasonably 
be expected.” © 

In-service training, likewise, had made 
only an embryonic start. Again the need was 
most felt in departments which rely on tech- 
nicians. The Post and Telegraph and the 
Railways departments had been separately 
classified earlier than other agencies, the 
former in 1890, the latter in 1896.° Both had 
initiated their own training programs. For 
the most part, however, public servants were 
left to train themselves as best they might. 
The normal lot of the new recruit was to 
be immersed in a monotonous routine of 

*This list, quoted with the Public Service Com- 
missioner’s permission, differs from that contained in 
the commissioner's a for 1933 (Pp. 12). Based on a 
fresh study conducted by the commissioner's office in 
1938, it is more accurate and complete. 

5Op. cit., p. 16. 

*See “Some Notes on the History of Classification of 
the Public Service in New Zealand” by F. B. Stephens, | 


Journal of Public Administration 61 (New land, 
May, 1938). 
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dull minutiae—a process euphemistically 
known as “training on the job.” Com- 
mentary on the prevailing system is con- 
tained in these authoritative words: “In 
some Departments no foresight appears to 
have been exercised by training cadets. The 
line of least resistance has often been to ob- 
tain temporary assistance, which in some 
way has gradually become permanent. This 
process of absorption is the most costly 
method that can be devised to recruit the 
staff of an expanding Department, and it is 
not possible to calculate the additional ex- 
pense which has been thrown on Depart- 
ments by unsatisfactory methods of the kind. 
There are three or four large Departments 
which have strenuously resisted this, with 
the result that their staffs consist almost en- 
tirely of men who have been trained from 
youth in the Departments themselves.” ? By 
1912, in short, New Zealand had scarcely ad- 
vanced beyond insuring that its engineers 
were adequately educated and _ trained. 
Three prerequisites of a general staff train- 
ing program were lacking—freedom from 
political interference in appointments, a 
regularized plan of classification, and a cen- 
tral personnel agency to supervise staff. Such 
were a few administrative characteristics of 
a country whose social legislation had not 
undeservedly attracted world-wide atten- 
tion. 

The present personnel system dates back 
to 1912. The Liberal-Labour ministry, on 
the verge of collapse after the 1911 elections, 
appointed a Royal Commission to investi- 
gate the public service. By the time the re- 
port was presented, the Reform party had 
become the Government. Without delay the 
new ministry embodied the commission’s 
recommendations in a Public Service Act of 
1912, Through this act the three prerequi- 
sites were now provided. To administer the 
staff system a central agency was created. Its 
head, the Public Service Commissioner, was 
appointed for a seven-year term by the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council (i.e., on the ad- 


*Report of the Public Service Commissioner, 1913, 
8. 


Pp: 


vice of the ministry of the day) and was 
removable only for “misbehaviour or in- 
competence.” * One of his principal duties, 
moreover, was to institute a uniform plan 
of classification and to regrade all positions 
every five years. These essentials continue in 
force today. 

Not all departments, however, fell under 
the commissioner’s jurisdiction. For em- 
ployment purposes the Railways Depart- 
ment, now comprising nearly 22,000 em- 
ployees, is a separate organization. Separate 
again are the Police Force (which is con- 
trolled by the central government) and the 
military establishments of the defense de- 
partments. The Post and Telegraph Depart- 
ment, with a personnel of 11,000, was sub- 
ject to the commissioner until 1928 but has 
since become independent. All remaining 
agencies, now totaling forty-four, with their 
10,000 employees form the commissioner's 
province. It is these which in New Zealand 
parlance constitute the public service.* 


Education at Entrance 

- LAY down educational requirements 
and to institute training programs for the 
forty-four departments is a peculiarly com- 
plex problem. Consider the variations in 
size between Mental Hospitals with 1,500 
employees, Public Works with its 1,000 odd, 
Transport with fifty members, or the Crown 
Law Office which does not even muster a 
roll of ten. In New Zealand, moreover, func- 
tions so diverse are undertaken by the state 
that the heterogeneity of the public service 
presents difficulties almost as intricate, 
though on a smaller scale, as the services of 
far larger countries. The Public Trust Of- 
fice, the State Advances Corporation, the 
State Fire Insurance Office, the Primary 
Products Marketing Department, these and 
other rarae aves of the political science 
museum take their place alongside such 
*Public Service Act, 1912, section 10, subsection (1) 
" *Collectively the departments which form the public 
service proper, together with the Railways, Post and 
Telegraph, Police, and Defence Forces, are called the 


public services. The term “civil service” is seldom used 
in New Zealand. 
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familiar species as Education, Labour, and 
Agriculture. Furthermore, 
forty-four does not strictly correspond with 
administrative realities. “Department” may 
be but a compendious term for a loose fed- 
eration of bureaus whose union, like the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, consists 
chiefly in their common allegiance to the 
Crown. To this category in past years fell 
the Department of Internal Affairs, that in- 
evitable wastebasket which appears under 
similar titles in every governmental juris- 
diction to absorb functions that can be fitted 
nowhere else. 

During the quarter of a century from 1912 
to 1938 the public service had time to de- 
velop along settled lines and achieve a char- 
acter of its own. Of the five divisions into 
which the service is classified, only two, the 
clerical and professional, concern us here.* 
The vast majority of clerical employees are 
normally recruited between the ages of 17 
and 21. This is a cardinal principle of the 
New Zealand service, from which some of 
its good and also some of its bad qualities 
derive. Recruitment under 21 is the rule; 
recruitment over 21 is the rare exception. To 
the professional division the same rule ap- 
plies, but the proportion of exceptions is 
higher. 

The normal age of recruitment neces- 
sarily determines the educational qualifica- 
tions in demand. For both divisions, the 
minimum qualification is a pass in the Pub- 
lic Service Entrance Examination, whose 
standard corresponds to three years’ work 
at a secondary school. Above this are rated 
other examinations in ascending order of 
preference:—the School-leaving Certificate, 
obtainable after four years of secondary 
school; the University Entrance Examina- 
tion; the University Entrance Examination 
or School Certificate and a Higher Leaving 
Certificate; the University Entrance Schol- 

1 The others are (1) the administrative division, com- 
posed of forty-six heads of departments and lying out- 
side the commissioner's contro); (2) the general division 
comprising rincipally technical and specialized officers 
not included in the professional division; (3) the educa- 


tional division, containing all the teachers in the state 
schools. 


the _total of. 


arship Examination with credit; a portion 
of a degree or a pass in two or more subjects 
of a professional examination, all represent. 
ing less than completion of a university o; 
professional course. During the years 1937 
and 1938 qualifications of new appointees 
to cadetships in the clerical and professional 
divisions were these.” 


TABLE 2. EpDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS OF JUNIoR 
APPOINTMENTS TO THE NEW ZEALAND CLERICAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL SERVICE, 1937 AND 1938 








1937 1938 





Portion of degree or professional 

examination 
University Scholarship Examination 

with credit ... 
Higher Leaving Certificate 52 
USVOSMEY PRUTOMOE 56. ssc cece 493 
School Certificate 
Public Service Entrance 

Examination 144 


583 





In addition to these young recruits, uni- 
versity graduates and holders of professional 
diplomas are also admitted to the public 
service, their average age being well over 
twenty-one. For the decade 1928-1938 they 
totaled 451, of whom 280 were appointed 
since April, 1936.8 Upon analysis, the im- 
portant conclusion emerges that exactly 
two-thirds of the number were scientists 
holding degrees in physics, chemistry, agri- 
culture, medicine, and kindred subjects. 
The increasing demand for technicians and 
specialists could only be met by appointing 
men who were not already in the public 
service while taking their degrees. Less than 
100 out of the 451 held degrees in “cul- 
tural” or “liberal arts” subjects; the greater 
part of the graduate recruits were profes- 
sional experts. 


Part-time Students 
cig significant conclusions emerge 
from the combined records of this group 
and of those who obtained their degree or 


2Report of the Public Service Commissioner, 1938, 


p- 11, and 1939, p. 23. 
*Ibid., 1938, p. 13. 
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diploma after entry to the service. A great 
majority of those appointed as cadets have 
esent. reached no higher scholastic level than the 
ity or University Entrance Examination but are 
1935 anxious to carry their studies further. Con- 
intees sequently it is the well-accepted practice for 
ional public servants to seek a university degree 
or a professional diploma as part-time stu- 
dents, working in their department during 
the day and attending lectures in the eve- 
ning. This habit has received enthusiastic 
support from successive commissioners. In- 
deed they have themselves injected a pe- 


Covering a quarter of a century, these fig- 
ures illustrate both the strength and weak- 
ness of the public service. They show the 
overwhelming predominance of men whose 
education is specialized and professional. 
In almost every year, each group of scientists, 
lawyers, and engineers outnumbers the arts 
graduates. Since the depression, too, there 
has been a rush toward the Accountancy 
Certificate and the Commerce degrees. This 
single class comprises just over one-third of 
the total in 1938 while the scientists and en- 
gineers together form another third. 


tion 
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TABLE 3. HOLDERS OF DEGREES IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES OF NEW ZEALAND, 


1913 TO 1938 
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B.Sc., M.Sc., etc 19 
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LL.M. 47 
Accountants professional, 
Biome. DEMIR, 2.4.2.5: 22 
Engineering and surveying 
degrees 136 
Miscellaneous 33 


274 


57 75 88 108 174 
49 63 101 133 256 


135, 166 222 282 
150 187 348 665, 
219 229 271 392 


52 79 94 148 


694 850 1,176 1,917 





cuniary stimulus by conferring on those 
who pass their examinations a special raise 
in salary known as a “double increment.” ? 
Desire for promotion into a higher class is 
yet another incentive for degree hunting. 
The clerical and professional divisions are 
subdivided into classes, each of which has 
its fixed minima and maxima for salaries. 
Before an officer can move from Class VII, 
the lowest, into Class VI, he must pass an 
efficiency test in the form of an examination 
conducted by the commissioner. But those 
who hold a degree or diploma can hurdle the 
barrier without taking the examination. 

Such very material bait has landed an ab- 
normal catch of degrees. Let the above 
table tell its own tale. It presents the grand 
total of all permanent officers with degrees, 
diplomas, or certificates obtained both be- 
fore and after entry. 

*It is fair to mention that a double increment for 


passing examinations can be granted only once to any 
individual. Public Service Regulation 205. 


The emphasis on professional education 
is largely the result of deliberate official pol- 
icy. Successive commissioners complained 
of the shortage of specialists and sought to 
increase the supply. Inefficiency in handling 
accounts, for example, met with severe stric- 
ture from the Hunt Commission, and the 
lack of qualified accountants was a serious 
weakness of the service during the early years 
of the commissioner’s regime.” It thus be- 
came an accepted policy to offer special con- 
cessions to those seeking a professional edu- 
cation. As early as 1914 the commissioner 
referred to the successful trial of a course 
of physics lectures held at Victoria Univer- 


*Report of the Public Service Commissioner, 1916, 
p. 3. It may be noted that there are in New Zealand a 
Public Service Commissioner and two assistant com- 
missioners. The latter also were appointed by the 
Governor-General for seven years, but were under the 
commissioner’s control. Final authority in the Public 
Service Commissioner's Office has always been vested in 
the single commissioner, except for an interlude from 
August, 1936, to December, 1938, when two commis- 
sioners held office jointly. 
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sity College (Wellington) for engineers in 
the Post and Telegraph Department. Regu- 
lations were then issued to encourage the 
training of engineers in the Public Works 
Department. “Leave on half-pay will be 
granted to approved applicants during the 
college sessions, in order that they may take 
a two-years’ course in engineering at Canter- 
bury College, and the lecture fees and cost 
of books will be paid.” 1 In 1921 a full pro- 
gram for engineers was adopted, combining 
a university education with thorough prac- 
tical experience. “Hitherto the period of 
training for Professional Cadets in the Pub- 
lic Works Department has been four years. 
Recently it was decided that the period 
should be extended to six years, and that 
the training given during that time should 
consist of—(a) approximately one year in 
the office, engaged in drafting, etc.; (b) two 
years on actual engineering works; (c) two 
years in the field on survey or construction 
work; (d) one year’s workshop training. 
Those cadets who cannot be stationed at 
Christchurch in accordance with the ordi- 
nary work of the Department will be granted 
the necessary leave to enable them to attend 
Canterbury College for two sessions, when 
they will be expected to take a complete 
course of engineering subjects.” * 
Throughout the twenties this policy was 
continued by extending similar opportuni- 
ties to other specialized fields. By 1929 fa- 
cilities were available for “the staffs of the 
various laboratories, Public Works civil- 
engineering and electrical-engineering ca- 
dets, and various professional positions in 
the Department of Agriculture and in other 
Departments.” Yet more professions have 
been provided for since the depression. In 
1935, for instance, New Zealanders were en- 
couraged to study veterinary science for the 
Department of Agriculture. A. the subject is 
not taught in New Zealand, it had been the 
practice to advertise for veterinarians in 
England and Australia. The government 
11 bid., 1914, p. 36; the Engineering School of the New 
Zealand University is located at Canterbury University 


College, Christchurch. 
*Tbid., 1921, pp. g-10. 


decided to award five scholarships of £ jo, 


, per annum, tenable for four years at the 


University of Sydney, together with a travel. 
ing allowance. The scholarships could als 
be held by New Zealanders wishing to stud; 
in England, but no travel allowance wa; 
then granted. 

More recently still a training plan has 
been inaugurated for valuers [appraisers) 
a profession previously neglected but indis. 
pensable for at least three departments— 
the State Advances Corporation, the Land; 
and Survey Department, and the Valuation 
Department itself. Thanks to the initiative 
of a new valuer-general, a_ postgraduate 
course in rural valuation and farm manage. 
ment was instituted at Canterbury Agri. 
cultural College. Officers selected from these 
agencies receive government scholarships 
for one year of full-time study. At the same 
time Auckland University College, where 
the architectural school is located, has in. 
troduced a companion course on urban val- 
uation, though not on a scholarship basis. 
Valuers are now transferred to the Auckland 
branch of their department and allowed 
time during official hours for lectures and 
study. 


Liberal Arts Graduates 

O ACTIVELY have Public Service Commis 
sioners sponsored the professional man 
that they now find it embarrassing to utilize 
his confrere educated in liberal arts. A hint 
was dropped in 1933: “In the New Zealand 
Public Service there is ample provision for 
adequately dealing with University gradu- 
ate applicants for professional or technical 
positions, but the position is not so clear. 
cut in regard to those positions which may 
be regarded as providing training for the 
administrative positions.” * Five years later 
comes a plainer avowal: ‘While the Con- 
missioners encourage officers in many ways 
to undertake university studies, there are 
comparatively few opportunities of admit- 
ting to the Public Service students who 
have secured what may be termed a ‘cul- 


*Ibid., 1933, p. 4. 
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tural’ degree. There are wide and varied 
careers open to the specialist degree-holder, 
as medicine, engineering, law, commerce 
and science; in fact, in some few of these we 
are short of recruits.” } 

Official testimony, therefore, confirms the 
disadvantages from which holders of non- 
professional degrees have suffered. No op- 
portunities existed for even the best clerical 
officers to take a “cultural” degree full time; 
nor was it feasible, apparently, to fit an arts 
graduate into the administrative scheme of 
things. This ill-balanced policy was neither 
equitable nor wise. It concentrated on ob- 
taining good technicians and paid little heed 
to the nonspecialized. It gave advantages to 
the best in certain groups which it denied to 
the best in others. Yet the tasks of general 
administration, of coordinating experts to 
achieve social values, require a broader out- 
look than a professional degree can impart. 
If full-time study was necessary for special- 
ists, surely it was equally desirable for those 
who make use of their knowledge. Prevail- 
ing tradition, however, considered a part- 
time education adequate for arts subjects 
and glossed over the cramming and the 
physical and mental strain which that en- 
tails. 

This tradition is an unfortunate conse- 
quence of the New Zealand conception of 
democracy. It has its roots in the colonial 
antagonism toward the principle of an ad- 
ministrative class on the British model. New 
Zealanders have condemned the mode of 
recruitment to this class as undemocratic, 
an attitude mirrored in the commissioner’s 
reports: “Although there is provision under 
the Public Service Act for the Commissioner 
to make special appointments to the Public 
Service in particular cases of persons holding 
University degrees or other special quali- 
fications, a cardinal feature of the New Zea- 
land Public Service is promotion wherever 
practicable from within the Service and 
equal opportunity for all, merit, and merit 
alone, being the determining factor. The 
avenues of promotion are open to all officers 


*Ibid., 1938, p. 13. 


who are qualified, and in this respect the 
New Zealand Public Service is more demo- 
cratic than the English Civil Service, where 
all the higher positions are restricted to 
University-trained men.” ? The same theme 
is further elaborated: ‘New Zealand is es- 
sentially a democratic country, and no prac- 
tice which might be inferred to give an 
undue advantage to those who can afford 
to continue full-time studies at a University 
is likely to meet with general approval. Due 
consideration must be given to the claims of 
those already in the Service, who in their 
spare time attend a University College and 
graduate therefrom.” 8 

In its passion to be democratic, New Zea- 
land bends over so far backward that it 
risks being undemocratic. Is it fair, ask the 
graduates, to exclude men from the service 
merely because they were not already mem- 
bers while they were taking their degrees? 
Should not the public service draw on all 
available sources of talent? Should it not 
also extend to its nonprofessional members 
the opportunity of full-time study? * In fact, 
in its reaction against the mother country, 
New Zealand has overlooked the merits of 
the administrative class. The charge that it 
is undemocratic to recruit the class prin- 
cipally from graduates is really a criticism 
of the underlying educational system, not of 
the method of recruitment per se. The rem- 
edy lies in equalizing opportunities of en- 
trance to the universities, not in lowering 
the standard of entrance to the administra- 
tive class. This defect apart, the administra- 
tive class embodies sound principles: first, 
that there is a function of general adminis- 
tration; second, that a good university prep- 
aration for that function consists in subjects 

*Ibid., 1930, p. 4. It is not true that in Britain “all 
the higher positions are restricted to University trained 
men.” From 1923 to 1935 nearly one-third of the new 
appointees to the administrative class were promoted 
from the executive class. See Finer, The British Civil 


Service (1937), p. 76. 
*Report of the Public Service Commissioner, 1933 


» a 

*The position of women is yet another undemocratic 
feature of the public service. New Zealand, even though 
it is “essentially a democratic country,” gives its women 
far less opportunity to reach high positions than 
Britain or the United States. 
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which “open, invigorate and enrich the 
mind”; third, that in-service training for ad- 
ministrative leadership must commence 
from the time of appointment. 

Any suggestion that New Zealand imi- 
tate some aspects of the administrative class 
at once runs afoul of the strong antipathy 
to the British method of recruitment. Hos- 
tility against the one feature has colored 
the attitude toward the others. Let it be 
proposed in New Zealand that the function 
of general administration requires persons 
of advanced education who should consti- 
tute a separate division within the service 
and be trained early for their future re- 
sponsibilities. Assuredly the public service 
associations will assail this insidious advo- 
cacy of a privileged class. Or intimate that 
a greater number of the best arts graduates 
could be absorbed with benefit to the serv- 
ice. Back will come the retort that they 
cannot be used, or that the interests of those 
who joined earlier must be safeguarded. 

The contrast between the three systems of 
New Zealand, the United States, and Brit- 
ain is instructive. Britain recruits from the 
best of its youth both at the school-leaving 
and at the university-leaving ages. Above 
the age of twenty-four only the profession- 
ally qualified can hope for admission. New 
Zealand, being more “democratic,” pushes 
the time of recruitment down to the school- 
leaving age with relatively few exceptions 
and affirms that an advanced education can 
be satisfactorily completed with part-time 
study. The federal service of the United 
States, although it is similarly “democratic,” 
does the opposite of New Zealand. Instead 
of lowering the normal age of recruitment, 
it raises it to the maximum possible.’ Brit- 
ain, moreover, ever since Macaulay’s report, 
has favored for its administrative leaders a 


1“Widely divergent age limits exist in the United 
States, but in general the emphasis upon ‘giving every- 
one a chance’ pushes the limits to the point where they 
fail to serve their most useful purpose. In the national 
government, the normal age limit for other than 
scientific and professional positions is fifty-three, a year 
fixed in the light of the retirement act.” L. D. White, 
Introduction to the Study of Public Administration 


(rev. ed., 1939), PP- $14-15- 


liberal education in arts or social sciences 
New Zealand has announced its preference 
for professional and technical knowledge 
and has shied off the “cultural” degrees. The 
United States, though making New Zea. 
land’s mistake in the past, has lately wel. 
comed the arts graduate by instituting ex. 
aminations for junior civil service examiner. 
social science analyst, and junior technical 
assistant. Lastly, Britain has placed at the 
head of its service a small administrative 
class, whose function is that of general ad. 
ministration. No proper parallel to this 
body exists either in the United States or 
New Zealand. 

An equally regrettable result of the New 
Zealand practice is its effect on the university 
itself. Using the irrefutable premise that a 
democratic university should be open to 
intellect, not to wealth, New Zealand er. 
roneously concluded that anyone unable 
to afford full-time study must be permitted 
to take a degree part time. The wiser con. 
clusion would have been to provide all who 
deserve it with the means for full-time study. 
Inevitably the preponderance of part-time 
students lowers the academic standard. 
Hence a continual tug between the univer- 
sity staff, who desire to raise the standard, 
and groups in the community seeking to 
lower it and thereby make the examinations 
safe for part timers. Among the most im- 
portant of these pressure groups is the pub- 
lic service itself, whose influence with the 
government cannot be ignored by a state- 
supported university. Recently, however, 
New Zealanders themselves have come to 
question their own methods, and in 1938 
a deputation of university graduates laid 
their complaints before the government.’ 


One of the complaints, that Rhodes scholars were 
not wanted in the service, had been touched on by the 
commissioner in 1933. “The standard of salaries in the 
New Zealand Public Service in comparison with that 
obtaining in commercial undertakings, the Teaching 
service, and in positions in other countries is very 
low. . . . This is evidenced by the fact that not one 
New Zealand Rhodes Scholar has been attracted to 
the New Zealand Public Service, although inquiries 
have been made from several as to whether they would 
be prepared to accept appointment.” Report of the 
Public Service Commissioner, 1933, p. 5. Apparently the 
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As a result, the government appointed a 
Committee on University Graduates and 
the Public Service, composed of the Public 
Service Commissioner, the  Solicitor- 
General, various heads of departments, and 
oficers of the public service associations, 
together with the Vice-Chancellor of the 
university and other representatives of the 
university and the schools. The committee 
sat during 1939, but has not yet (October 
1940) presented its report. 


In-service Training 

N-SERVICE training, as distinct from educa- 
| tion outside the service, received scant 
attention from the commissioners before 
1939. They contented themselves with pay- 
ing perfunctory lip service to its desirability. 
The Public Service Act of 1912, while it 
included sections on recruitment and ex- 
aminations, overlooked the allied topic of 
training. The omission was partially recti- 
fied—on paper, at least—by regulations 
which the commissioner issued in 1913, of 
which Number 41 solemnly declared: 
“Cadets and junior officers are to be afforded 
every possible opportunity of gaining a com- 
plete knowledge of the Department in 
which they are employed, and are to be 
encouraged to learn the use of typewriters, 
adding-machines, and other office appli- 
ances, even if not actually engaged upon 
them in their daily work. They should not 
on any account be kept for a lengthened 
period in any one position or upon circum- 
scribed duties, and if a change of duty is 
not available in a branch of a Department, 
arrangements must be made for a transfer 
to another branch of a Department. The 
progress of every cadet must be carefully 
watched.” 1 Little was done, however, to 
commissioner was willing; but the Rhodes scholars 
were not. The commissioner, however, cannot offer a 
salary high enough to induce them to enter, since it 
would be resented by anyone already in the service who 
was getting less. It is “undemocratic” to give the 


Rhodes scholar a commencing salary which his educa- 
tion merits. 

‘Regulation No. 41, issued under authority of the 
Public Service Act, 1912. The reference to typewriters, 
etc, might suggest that the training of clerks, rather 
than of administrative leaders, was the object in view. 


translate the benign intention into positive 
fact—and for the simple reason that no one 
in the commissioner's office was specifically 
charged with the responsibility for training. 
Training was an area claimed by formal 
proclamation to lie under the commission- 
er’s sovereignty. But a quarter of a century 
saw no sign of effective occupation. 

In-service training, therefore, was rele- 
gated to the departments and varied accord- 
ing to the interest of each under secretary. 
The Customs Department, for instance, has 
attempted with considerable success to build 
a career service of its own, training its re- 
cruits by transfer from branch to branch. 
The Public Works Department gives its 
engineers thorough practical experience in 
varied types of construction. Recently, too, 
the Valuation Department instituted a com- 
prehensive scheme of education and train- 
ing, of which the scholarship course at Can- 
terbury College forms only a part. Outside 
the public service, as narrowly defined, the 
Post and Telegraph Department carefully 
trains its technical employees. Departmen- 
tal schools have been established under ex- 
perienced officers to whose care a number of 
selected juniors are periodically transferred. 
In-service training has been particularly 
thorough in the Railways, necessarily so in 
a department on whose efficiency the lives 
of the traveling public depend. Besides 
formal instruction from senior officers, em- 
ployees are given manuals of information on 
the activities of their respective branch; and 
to test their knowledge, examinations are 
conducted by the department. 

A well-organized training program, merit- 
ing description, was inaugurated in the 
twenties by the Public Trust Office. This 
agency was among the earliest of New Zea- 
land’s experiments in state enterprise. The 
public trustee performs fiduciary services 
for private individuals. He is empowered 
to administer trust funds and to act as ex- 
ecutor for wills deposited in his charge. 
Behind his administration stands the 
guarantee of the state. Essential to the per- 
sonnel of this department is a knowledge of 
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law, of valuation, of accountancy, and of 
financial administration in general. After 
the last war a program of training recruits 
was instituted, but it soon appeared that 
too great a burden was laid on officers al- 
ready occupied with their regular duties. 
Consequently in 1926 the plan was devel- 
oped into a full-fledged staff training school. 
‘A capable administration officer with legal 
experience was appointed as Director to 
control the scheme and to give theoretical 
instruction. At the same time two instruc- 
tors, one qualified in administration and the 
other in accountancy work, were appointed 
to undertake the instruction in practical 
work.” ! The school opened in February, 
1926, with thirty young recruits who had 
seen one or two years of service. ‘It has been 
found that the best method of instruction,” 
runs the official account, “is that which com- 
bines theoretical and practical training. . . . 
Under it each junior spends part of the day 
in theoretical work and the rest of his time 
on practical work. Under the present scheme 
two courses of lectures will be delivered 
each year, each course complete in itself and 
of about five months’ duration. . . .” ? Valu- 
able results were obtained during the few 
years that the school lasted. Then came the 
depression. Partly because of the expense, 
partly because recruiting virtually ceased, 
the school was discontinued. Nor has it yet 
been resuscitated. 

The Public Trust Office, and the handful 
of other agencies to which allusion has been 
made, should not be regarded as typical. In 
many departments no systematic attempt 
was made to train the tyros. The early years 
of a young public servant’s career were 
normally devoted to monotonous routine,’ 


1Report of the Public Trustee, 1926 (Parliamentary 
Paper, B.-9), p. 23. 

*Tbid, 

*This complaint has been voiced to the writer by 
many public servants. It is expressed also in a pungent 
article by B. D. A. Greig, a member of the public serv- 
ice, on “Testing and Selection of Staff.” He refers to the 
“deadening effect of the long period of dreary and un- 
interesting routine work that most clerical officers pass 
through in their early years.” 1 Journal of Public Ad- 
ministration 85 (New Zealand, Dec. 1938). 
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a graveyard for his enthusiasm and initiative 
Much of the blame lies with the department 
heads whose general apathy toward the need 
for training has been notorious. Some of the 
more conservative, remembering that they 
had received no formal training, were cop. 
tent to prolong into the future a system 
which had produced such men as themselves, 
Others rationalized the value of initiation 
by routine with the “democratic” argument 
that a future under secretary must climb 
every rung of the ladder, not omitting to 
start at the very lowest. Such attitudes ac. 
corded well with the accompanying belief 
that for nonprofessional studies a part-time 
education sufficed. A day devoted to office 
minutiae could be suitably terminated with 
an evening of cram. Harmonious wedlock 
of training by routine and education by 
rote! ) 
To raise the laggard departments to the 
level of the progressive was one of the tasks 
which in 1939 confronted the recently ap. 
pointed commissioner. His report admitted 
that the policy previously followed had not 
struck a happy balance between education 
and training. “The sucessive Public Serv- 
ice Commissioners have always encouraged 
officers to improve their educational stand- 
ard, and this will continue. However, it 
is felt that the swing to academic achieve- 
ment has been excessive and that more 
emphasis can and should be given to the 
need for study of the immediate tasks that 
concern an officer.” ¢ The principle was an- 
nounced that “the training of every entrant 
to the Public Service will be supervised from 
this Office”; and, in order to give the prin- 
ciple some effect, a senior officer was desig- 
nated by the commissioner to be superin- 
tendent of staff training. The creation of 
this post, an entirely new one, signified the 
abandonment of the former laissez faire. A! 
staff training programs are now under gen- 
eral direction from a central office; the 
more apathetic among department heads 


‘Report of the Public Service Commissioner, 1939, 
Pp. 10. 
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can be reached and stimulated. Each new 
recruit will be under continuous observa- 
tion and will be watched for any talent he 
displays. The ablest will be earmarked for 
promotion, the incompetent weeded out, 
the misfits transferred. 

An organization has now been created to 
operate a comprehensive training scheme.’ 
In all the departments under the commis- 
sioner'’s jurisdiction the superintendent has 
selected someone of suitable personality and 
experience to act as departmental personnel 
officer. Each supervises the training in his 
own department and acts as a liaison officer 
between the department and the commis- 
sioner’s office. Fifty-six personnel officers in 
all have been chosen for the forty-four agen- 
cies. 2 Once a month they meet for joint dis- 
cussion with the superintendent and hear 
lectures on aspects of training. Within this 
group an advisory council of six has been 
chosen by the superintendent to assist him. 

The plan formulated by the superinten- 
dent and his band of personnel officers is an 
ingenious one. For the purposes of training, 
thirty-eight of the forty-four departments 
are divided into seven groups. The composi- 
tion of each is based on two principles. First, 
the group must be large enough to provide 
varied administrative experience and offer 
an attractive career; second, it must com- 
prise departments whose functions are al- 
lied. Within each group the department 
which is largest and most highly developed 
in internal organization aids its associates 
in training their small staffs. This one is 
known as the “parent” department. In the 
group concerned with land problems, for 
example, the “parent” is the Lands and 
Survey Department; and such smaller bodies 
as the State Forest Service, the Native De- 
partment, and the Valuation Department 

*For the information in the account that follows I 
am indebted to the superintendent of staff training, 


Mr. S. T. Barnett. Any opinions are expressed on my 
sole responsibility. 

*The number “fifty-six” is explained by the appoint- 
ment of two officers in various “dual” departments: e.g., 
in the Public Works Department there is one for the 
administrative, one for the engineering, staff. 


are its adopted children. Among those which 
administer social services, the Social Secu- 
rity Department acts as “parent” toward the 
departments of Health, Education, and 
Mental Hospitals. Three agencies are seg- 
regated from the rest to form one-member 
groups of their own. They are the Public 
Trust Office, the Customs Department, and 
the Land and Income Tax Department. 
Besides being sufficiently big to handle their 
own training requirements, they conduct 
work of a highly specialized nature. One 
other variation of the general plan needs to 
be mentioned. For training newcomers to 
the Treasury, the Audit Department, and 
the Public Service Commissioner's Office, 
a ‘‘special”” group has been constituted out 
of these three control agencies and all seven 
“parent” departments. In addition to assist- 
ing the subsidiaries in their own groups, the 
“parents” will help to train recruits of the 
control departments. Reciprocally, the latter 
will aid the “parents.” 

Each group has a training program 
worked out to meet its particular needs. 
The basic purpose is to give trainees wide 
experience in the different branches of their 
own department and in other departments 
whose functions are akin. For a recruit en- 
tering at the age of seventeen or eighteen 
the complete scheme will last for a period 
of seven to ten years, according to the group 
in which he is placed. Only the most prom- 
ising, it should be noted, will be trained 
for the full period. The mediocrities will be 
sifted out at earlier stages. Consider the 
scheme, already approved, for training a 
recruit on the administrative side of the 
Public Works Department. Appointed at 
the age of seventeen or eighteen, he would 
pass his first year in the records division of 
the head or a district office. The next five 
years he spends in a district office, the first 
in the stores branch, the second and third 
on accounts, and the fourth and fifth in a 
camp at the site of a public works project. 
Brought to Wellington at the age of twenty- 
three or twenty-four, he has a year and a 
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half in an administrative section of the 
head office, and another year in the legal 
and legislation branch. Then he receives a 
special three months’ course in the Treas- 
ury, three months in the staff division of his 
own department, and a similar period in 
the Public Service Commissioner’s Office. 
Finally he emerges at the end of ten years, 
trained, tested, and approved. 

As it appears on paper, the scheme is 
carefully designed. It will develop the abil- 
ities of new recruits by diversified practical 
experience under intelligent supervision. 
In its operation, it will depend for success 
not only on the superintendent himself but 
also on the departmental personnel officers 
whose cooperation is indispensable. To 
maintain their energy and interest, to stim- 
ulate their competition while welding them 
in harmony, these will be the tasks of the 
superintendent. Assuredly the plan does 
not lack in thoroughness. Some might even 
consider it too lengthy. But the public serv- 
ice is already twenty-seven years behindhand 
and must make up for its slow start. 


Study of Public Administration 
a in-service training, another recent 

development is the study of political 
science and public administration. The gov- 
ernmental crises of the depression and the 
subsequent expansion of state activity pro- 
voked an interest in administration among 
younger members of the service. With the 
encouragement of some progressive senior 
officers local groups were formed, at Christ- 
church first, then at Wellington and the 
other centers. Eventually all combined 
into a New Zealand Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, designed on the lines of its 
British namesake. The new movement re- 
ceived generous support from the govern- 
ment, which granted the institute the means 
for publishing a journal. Further aid from 
the government in 1938 enabled the Uni- 
versity of New Zealand to establish a Po- 
litical Science Department at Victoria Uni- 
versity College. Hitherto, political science, 


though included in the university syllabys 
had been confined to a one-year course jy 
the B.A. degree and was taught, if at ql) 
as an adjunct of history, philosophy, or Jaw. 
The university had desired for some time 
to develop the teaching of this subject, and 
the Public Service Commissioner also hag 
expressed the wish that public administra. 
tion be added to the academic curricula! 
During 1939, when the new department was 
inaugurated, the university and the public 
service cooperated in a series of weekly lec. 
tures on public administration. The heads 
of six departments and various senior officers 
participated with lectures on their own agen. 
cies; while from the university the staffs of 
the economics, history, and political science 
departments all contributed. 

This series was the curtain raiser to a 
new course for a Diploma in Public Ad. 
ministration, adopted by Victoria College 
in 1939 and designed for study of social 
sciences and in particular of public admin. 
istration. Modeled on similar courses at 
British and American universities, the sylla- 
bus is intended not as a specialized instruc. 
tion in administrative technique but as a 
liberal education in the problems of mod- 
ern government. It follows the school of 
thought represented by the Diploma in 
Public Administration granted by the Lon- 
don School of Economics and Political Sci: 
ence rather than that typified in the Syracuse 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs. 
For a small isolated country such as New 
Zealand comparative methods in political 
studies are particularly necessary. The nar- 
row confines of the Dominion’s practical 
experience and her limited contacts with 
countries other than Britain require the 
compensation of a broader philosophical 
view. 

Before candidates commence the Diploma 
course, they must qualify by taking five pre- 
requisite subjects in the B.A. or LLB. 
courses. Three subjects are compulsory: 


1Report of the Public Service Commissioner, 1933, 


Pp. 10. 
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EDUCATION AND 


constitutional law, economics, and political 
theory. The other two may be selected from 
the following: history, philosophy, English, 
or anthropology. All these were made pre- 
requisites, and not part of the Diploma syl- 
labus, in order to omit from the Diploma 
as far as possible those subjects which could 
be studied for the ordinary degree. Other- 
wise students might cover most of the Di- 
ploma. work in their degree, and might then 
obtain the Diploma by merely adding a 
few more subjects—a practice which has 
ruined other Diplomas in New Zealand 
(e.g., a NOW defunct Diploma in Social Sci- 
ence). The Diploma course proper com- 
prises in the first year comparative political 
institutions (two papers), government of 
New Zealand, public finance, public eco- 
nomics, social and economic history of New 
Zealand, and modern economic history of 
Britain (one paper each). Subjects of the 
second year are comparative public admin- 
istration and public administration in New 
Zealand (two papers each), and administra- 
tive law (one paper). At the end of each year 
an examination is held on the subjects taken 
during the year. 

For a course that includes so much it is 
essential that the students come full time. 
Equally essential, if a high standard be main- 
tained, is to limit the numbers that are ad- 
mitted. Were admission to the course un- 
restricted, many who now seek the 
Accountancy Certificate to gain their double 
increment or promotion would flock to the 
Diploma as an alternative. Classes would 
be swamped with part timers, and the small 
teaching staff could not possibly give the 
individual tuition in seminars and tutorials 
which is integral to the scheme. The prin- 
ciple of full-time study, however, could 
equitably be established only on the basis 
of open competitive scholarships. In 1940, 
as a result of the combined efforts of the 
Public Service Commissioner and the uni- 
versity, the government established a num- 
ber of Public Service Administration Schol- 
arships, for which any member of the pub- 
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lic services is eligible. Tenable for two 
university sessions of seven months each, 
the scholarships are awarded for combined 
academic and administrative talent. Over 
one hundred and ten applicants competed, 
of whom nine were selected to join the 
course in April, 1940. The successful schol- 
ars, who are all married men, receive {170 
for each session, and during the intervening 
long vacation resume their departmental 
work at their normal salaries. All nine, it 
may be added, have accepted a financial 
sacrifice in seeking the Diploma. In age they 
vary from twenty-five to thirty-eight, the 
average being thirty-one. This high average 
will drop after the course has been estab- 
lished awhile. Among those selected for 
scholarships at the beginning are some who 
would have been chosen a few years ago 
had the course been established then. They 
are selected from a variety of departments: 
two from Railways, Industries and Com- 
merce, and Customs, and one from Land 
and Income Tax, Post and Telegraph, and 
Public Trust. Seven are graduates who al- 
ready possess degrees in arts, law, or com- 
merce; the remaining two are qualified ac- 
countants. Their appointment indicates 
that for the first time in New Zealand the 
educational facilities enjoyed by profes- 
sional officers are extended to the nonpro- 
fessional. Progressively the general admin- 
istrator of the future will be educated as 
thoroughly as his technicians. 

Recent years have thus witnessed the 
acceptance of two new principles, each a 
corrective of former defects. A centrally su- 
pervised plan of in-service training and full- 
time education for administrative leader- 
ship have both been inaugurated. The one 
is complementary to the other. A thorough 
system of training on the job must be bal- 
anced by an advanced university education 
for those who will ultimately head the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy. Likewise, the Di- 
ploma course by itself cannot produce ad- 
ministrators. It can widen a circumscribed 
outlook; it can stimulate critical and ana- 
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lytical faculties; it can impart an apprecia- 
tion of the social purposes which adminis- 
trative mechanisms serve. But the adminis- 
trator must also possess qualities of 
character and a fund of experience which 
the university alone cannot provide. Func- 


tioning separately, either scheme would lack 
counterpoise. Dovetailed together, the two 
may promote a rounded development, 4 
comprehensive plan for the education and 
training of public personnel is an indispen 


§- 
able form of social insurance. 
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Professional Personnel in the 


Federal Government 


By LEWIS B. SIMS 


Assistant Chief Statistician, Division of State and Local Government, 


Bureau of the Census 





ROFESSIONAL men and women are 
carrying a much heavier load in the 
federal government than most stu- 
dents of public administration probably 
realize. These professional employees— 
engineers, foresters, economists, attorneys, 
agronomists, chemists, biologists and many 


S others—are unsung heroes both in Washing- 


ton and in the field. As a group, they received 
little attention from American students of 
public administration until two years ago 
when by Executive Order 8044 President 
Roosevelt appointed the President's Com- 
mittee on Civil Service Improvement, pop- 
ularly known as the Reed Committee.’ 

For the Reed Committee the author made 
a detailed study of all professional personnel 
of all types appointed to junior level 
($2,000) positions in the federal service dur- 
ing the period January, 1935, through 
March, 1939. Both competitive and non- 
competitive methods of appointment were 
considered, and both Washington and field 
employees were included. Thus it is neither 
a partial nor a representative sample inves- 
tigation, but a census type inquiry embrac- 
ing all appointments on the junior profes- 
sional level. 2 

*The committee comprised Mr. Justice Stanley Reed, 
chairman, Mr. Justice Frankfurter, Mr. Justice Murphy, 
Attorney General Jackson, William H. McReynolds, 
Leonard D. White, General Robert E. Wood, and Mr. 
Gano Dunn. A report is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents; three volumes of research 
reports will be published shortly. 

*Not included are the fifty-nine noncompetitive 
appointees of the Department of Justice, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 


tion, and the Civil Aeronautics Authority. The only 
other omission worth mentioning is the group of junior 


The junior, or $2,000, grade was selected 
for intensive study because in any true career 
system most new appointments will ordi- 
narily be made at the lowest level. In the 
professional service of the federal govern- 
ment this level is the junior (P-1) grade, the 
salary bracket of which is $2,000-$2,599.° 
Each appointment is an initial, or original, 
appointment. 

For junior professional positions the 
Civil Service Commission requires gradu- 
ation from a recognized college or univer- 
sity. This study is therefore restricted to 
degree holders. Outside the competitive 
service, however, professional positions at 

2,000 are sometimes filled by persons who 
are neither college nor law school gradu- 
ates * with the result that, presumably, the 
complete noncompetitive showing would 


veterinarians (776 in all); they were appointed to the 
Department of Agriculture, some within and some out- 
side civil service. In this paper the term “competitive” 
refers to the federal competitive classified service, 
appointment to which is normally based on open com- 
petitive examination given by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission under the Civil Service Act of 1883; “non- 
competitive” refers to the remainder of the service, 
appointments to which are normally made at the 
discretion of the appointing officer. 


*Recently a number of appointments—not considered 
in this study, of course—have been made from junior 
professional registers at less than $2,000, usually $1,620, 
the appointee having previously signified his willing- 
ness to accept the lower salary. Cf. “Political Science 
and Federal Employment,” 35 American Political 
Science Review 304 (1941). 


‘For noncompetitive appointees the form and 
accompanying instructions on which this study was 
based called for the submission of the names of only 
those junior professional appointees who were college 
or law school graduates, i.e., holders of either an 
academic degree (usually A.B. or B.S.) or a law degree 
(usually LL.B.). 
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be somewhat less favorable than that pre- 
sented in this article. 


Distribution by Professions 

| ang what types of professional per- 

sonnel are under consideration is dis- 
closed by Table 1, which shows the distribu- 
tion, by professions, of the 5,190 junior 
professional appointees initially inducted 
into the federal service in the period cov- 
ered. It will be observed that the engineers 
account for almost two-fifths of all appoint- 
ees. Attorneys constitute a rather small 
proportion because young lawyers often find 
their first federal employment opportunities 
in the $2,600 (P-2) and $3,200 (P-3) grades. 


Table 1. JUNIOR PROFESSIONAL APPOINTEES IN THE 
FEDERAL SERVICE BY POSITION TITLE, 
JANUARY 1935—MARCH 1939 








Title of Position Total Competi- Non- 


tive competitive 





. Engineer 678 1321 
. Forester 637 88 
. Soil Specialist 241- 449 
. Social Scientist 169 254 
. Attorney ) 2 367 
. Physical Scientist 166 60 
- Biological Scientist 122 67 
. Range Examiner 147 35 
. Patent Examiner 160 ~ 
Jr. Architect 3 gl 
All other a oe 


2421 2769 





Fewer persons received their appoint- 
ments through competitive civil service ex- 
aminations than through the noncompeti- 
tive methods of selection, because these 
were still years of recovery in the business 
cycle, affected by the “emergency” program 
of spending and of social reform. More spe- 
cifically, it was the appointment of engi- 
neers chiefly and of soil specialists and social 
scientists to a lesser extent that caused the 
noncompetitive total to be so large. The 
huge program undertaken by the Public 
Works Administration in the summer and 
fall of 1938, following the recession of 1937, 
involved the recruitment by noncompetitive 
selection of a large number of engineers for 
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work in the examining division of P.W.4 

Patent examiners are employed excly. 
sively in the Patent Office, an agency entirely 
within the merit system. This fact accounts 
for the complete lack of appointments made 
without formal, competitive examinations. 
Foresters and range examiners likewise are 
ordinarily selected from civil service regis- 
ters. Attorneys constitute the best example 
of the opposite situation; during the period 
covered by this study, most attorneys—and, 
in practice, almost all junior attorneys—in 
the federal government were exempted 
from examination. 


The Federal Agencies 

ra Table 2 we can ascertain which 

federal departments and establishments 
appointed the largest proportion of pro- 
fessional personnel. In the case of both com- 
petitive and noncompetitive appointees, 
the Department of Agriculture was dis. 
tinctly dominant. In fact, as will be seen 
from Table 2, the Department of Agricul- 
ture accounted for more competitive ap- 
pointments than all the other departments 
and independent establishments combined. 
The departments of Commerce and Inte- 
rior were next in importance with regard to 
this group of appointees. The Department 
of the Interior was important also in the 
noncompetitive group, while P.W.A. re- 
placed the Department of Commerce in im- 
portance in the noncompetitive group. 

The high proportion of professional per- 
sonnel entering the Department of Agricul- 
ture is explained principally on two 
grounds: (1) in number of employees the 
Department of Agriculture is the largest of 
the executive departments or independent 
establishments in the federal government, 
other than the Post Office; (2) the propor- 
tion of professional work to clerical work in 
the Department of Agriculture is very high. 
The Soil Conservation Service and the For- 
est Service, in Agriculture, are the two larg- 
est bureaus recruiting junior professional 
personnel. A perusal of the titles »f the 
junior professional registers established by 
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PROFESSIONAL 


the United States Civil Service Commission 
will indicate the strikingly large proportion 
of agricultural as compared with nonagricul- 
tural registers. Some of the registers from 
which the largest number of junior profes- 
sional appointments have been taken are 
the following: junior forester, junior range 
examiner, junior soil technologist, junior 
agronomist, junior soil surveyor, junior ag- 
ricultural statistician, junior biologist, and 
junior soil scientist. Outside the competitive 
system the Department of Agriculture is 
numerically important in this study chiefly 
because of the Soil Conservation Service. 


TABLE 2. JUNIOR PROFESSIONAL APPOINTMENTS TO 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BY DEPARTMENTS 
AND AGENCIES, JANUARY 1935—MARCH 1939 








Total Competi- Non- 


Department or Agency tive competitive 





Agriculture 2' 1356 1152 
Interior 266 450 
Public Works Administration 450 _ 450 
Commerce ‘ 287 47 

164 69 


197 5° 
Securities and Exchange 
Commission 
Treasury 
Works Progress 
Administration 
Tennessee Valley Authority. . 


National Labor Relations 


National Resources 
Committee 

National Archives 

Rural Electrification 
Administration 


Social Security Board 
Railroad Retirement Board. . 
Federal Housing 
Administration 
Federal Trade Commission. . 
Federal Power Commission. . 12 


Justice 11 
All other 17 


2421 





* Noncompetitive appointments not included. 
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Academic Sources of Personnel 

J pe universities and colleges throughout 

the country that have been supplying the 
government with junior professional per- 
sonnel do not, on the whole, include the 
most prominent private educational insti- 
tutions. Princeton, for example, is tied for 
101st place on the list; the University of 
Chicago is tied for 45th; Yale is 43rd, pre- 
ceded immediately by Clemson Agricul- 
tural College. 

The principal explanation for this phe- 
nomenon is that the large private universi- 
ties do not offer training in the fields of 
agriculture, forestry, and engineering. 
Large state universities that are also land- 
grant colleges tend, however, to be impor- 
tant sources of federal personnel. Thus the 
University of California (Berkeley) and the 
University of Minnesota are tied for first 
on the list, while Iowa State College, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, University of Michigan, and Oregon 
State College follow in that order. The col- 
leges and universities from which fifty or 
more graduates have entered junior profes- 
sional positions are listed in Table g in 
order of the number of such graduates. 

Certain universities maintaining law 
schools also tend to be important; for ex- 
ample, Georgetown University with 27 ap- 
pointees is important because of the 22 
attorneys that it has supplied the federal 
government. Likewise, certain technical 
schools are important, the leading technical 
institution for our purpose being Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology with 71 ap- 
pointees. The importance of Syracuse lies 
chiefly in the fact that 66 of its 89 appointees 
are foresters, from the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry located at this university. 

It follows from what has been said above 
that many of the appointees are from the 
western colleges. Thus almost as many ap- 
pointees have come from institutions west 
of the Mississippi River (44 per cent) as 
have come from those east of the Mississippi 
(56 per cent). When the number of these 
appointees is compared with the total popu- 
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TABLE 3. APPOINTMENTS TO JUNIOR PROFESSIONAL 
POSITIONS IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BY 
UNIVERSITIES FROM WHICH Firty OR MoRE 

APPOINTEES GRADUATED,®? JANUARY 1935— 
MARCH 1939 








Name of College or University 


Noncompeti- 
tive 





California, University of, Berkeley... . 
Minnesota, University of 

Iowa State College of A. & M. Arts.... 
Illinois, University of 

Pennsylvania State College 


Michigan, University of 

Oregon State College 
Washington, University of 

New York, College of the City of, 
Cornell University 


Utah State Agricultural College 
Syracuse University b 

Idaho, University of 

Colorado State College of A. & M. Arts. 
Wisconsin, University of 


Purdue University 

Oklahoma A. & M. College 

Ohio State University 

Kansas State College of A. & A. S 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Nebraska, University of 35 
A. & Me. Cotlege of Texas............. 7 17 
Michigan State College of A.& A.S.... 47 
Colorado, University of 21 
Washington, State College of 39 


Missouri, University of 13 
Harvard University 5e 10 
Georgia School of Technology : 14 
George Washington University 5S 9 
Mississippi State College 5 13 





*® “Graduated” refers to completion of undergraduate work 
only, except for attorney appointees, in which cases “graduated” 
refers to completion of the legal education. 

bIncludes also New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University. 


lation in the two parts of the country, the 
ratio of western educated appointees is 
found to be high. The western population 
per federal appointee from the western in- 
stitutions is 17,500, while the eastern popu- 
lation per federal appointee from eastern 
institutions is 30,600." 

The number of federal appointees that 
have come from universities located in the 

Population estimates for July 1, 1938, show 89,951,940 


in states east of the Mississippi River and 39,871,260 
in states west of the Mississippi. 


various states is shown in Figure 1.2 It wijj 
be observed that the leading state is Ney 
York, with something over 10 per cent oj 
the total number of recruits, followed }, 
Pennsylvania with approximately 7 per cen 
and California with 5 per cent. The smal| 
number from the District of Columbia, jn 
spite of the great amount of post-entry edy. 
cation being received at local universities, js 
explained by the fact that the only appoin. 
ments included in this study are initial 
(original) appointments. Three-fifths of the 
District’s total represent appointments to 
positions in the field of law. 

Three professional groups illustrate the 
variations in academic sources of profes. 
sional personnel—attorneys, engineers, and 
social scientists. 

Table 4 shows, in the order of magnitude, 
the law schools from which the 367 non. 
competitive junior attorneys graduated: 
Harvard is outstanding with 40, followed by 
George Washington, Columbia, and George. 
town.* Although the young lawyers come 
almost exclusively from law schools ap- 
proved by the American Bar Association, no 
particular preference is evidenced for spe- 
cific schools. One-fifth of all attorneys re. 
cruited have come from law schools located 
in the District of Columbia; next in order 
of magnitude are the states of Massachusetts 
and New York, each having somewhat more 
than half as many as the District of Colum. 
bia. Approximately 87 per cent of the 367 
attorneys obtained their law degrees from 
schools east of the Mississippi River. This 
heavy concentration of attorney appoint 
ments is much different from the pattern of 
all university appointments, 56 per cent of 
which were from eastern institutions. 

?Note that this analysis has no relation whatever (o 
home or legal residence but only to the state where the 
education was acquired. For example, a resident of 
Omaha graduating from Yale is classified as coming, not 
from Nebraska, but from Connecticut. 

*There were 2 junior attorneys appointed through 
the competitive system, both to the Federal Communi 
cations Commission. 

“The Department of Justice, not included in the 
figures given, shows an extremely wide range of sources 
of legal talent, 33 law schools being represented for 5: 


appointees. Fordham and Harvard are tied for firs 
place with 5 appointments each. 
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TasLeE 4. APPOINTMENTS TO Junior ATTORNEY 
POSITIONS IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
spy NAME OF LAw SCHOOL FROM WHICH 
APPOINTEES GRADUATED, 
JANUARY 1935—MARCH 19394 








Harvard University 

George Washington University 
Columbia University 
Georgetown University 
Northwestern University 

Yale University 

Michigan, University of 
Virginia, University of 
\labama, University of 
Chicago, University of 

National University 

Ohio State University 
Pennsylvania, University of 
California, University of, Berkeley 
Cumberland University 
Florida, University of 

Indiana University 

Pittsburgh, University of 
Washington College of Law 

All other 


Total 





» “Graduated” refers to completion of the legal education. 


b From the School of Jurisprudence, 7; from Hastings College 
f the Law, 1. 


The engineers come from schools in 
every state of the Union. Table 5 shows, by 
order of magnitude, the leading institutions 
from which the 1999 junior engineer ap- 
pointees graduated. The College of the City 
of New York is unrivaled for first place. At- 
tention should be called to the fact that 
practically all of City College’s engineer ap- 
pointees have come into the government 
through the competitive system, whereas in 
the case of each of the next four institutions 
most of the engineer appointees were re- 
cruited outside the merit system. The ex- 
planation is that at City College the en- 
gineering students are very conscious of the 
opportunities in government work.! 

Social scientists in the federal government 
are primarily economists, social service re- 


‘Precisely the same comment is true of the patent 
examiners. 
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searchers, and statisticians, although a few 
are sociologists and a few belong to the 
growing profession of administrative analy- 
sis. Table 6 shows, in order of magnitude, 
the leading universities from which the 423 


TABLE 5. APPOINTMENTS TO JUNIOR ENGINEER Po- 
SITIONS IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BY NAME 
OF INSTITUTION FROM WHICH APPOINTEES 
GRADUATED, JANUARY 1935—MARCH 19398 








Name of College or University 


Competi- 


Noncompeti- 





New York, College of the City of ) 3 
Colorado, University 5 5 ©6639 
Illinois, University of By 9 45 
Minnesota, University of f 33 
California, University of, Berkeley ' : 29 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology.. 5: 23 
Iowa State College of A. & M. Arts..... 50 47 
Georgia School of Technology.......... 49 40 
Purdue University 29 
Armour Institute of Technology ¢ d 25 
Wisconsin, University of 3: 5 29 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 33 13 
Kansas State College of A. & A. S....... 32 22 
Michigan, University of 18 
Washington, University of 10 
Missouri, University of 21 
Nebraska, University of 21 
Ohio State University 25 
20 
1 
22 
18 
1 
17 
16 
2 
19 
18 
19 


‘ 


» = 
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Cooper Union 

Maryland, University of 

Idaho, University of 

Webb Institute of Naval Architecture... 

Arizona, University of 

Marquette University 

Cornell University 

California Institute of Technology.... 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 5 

Maine, University of 18 

All other ..... 915 259 656 
Total 678 1321 


nh 


n 
weoICON SS OO eK ST STOO 





* “Graduated” refers to completion of undergraduate work 
only. 


*Administrative technicians and analysts are often 
not classified by the Civil Service Commission as pro- 
fessional (P-1, P-2, etc.) but rather as clerical (CAF-5, 
CAF-6, etc.). The author questions the advisability of 
the present practice and recommends that “ad- 
ministrative research,” which is not the same as “ad- 
ministration,” be uniformly accorded professional recog- 
nition. 
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Fic. 1. STATE DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR PROFESSIONAL APPOINTEES BY LOCATION OF 


INSTITUTION FROM WHICH APPOINTEES GRADUATED 
(Based upon Table 3) 
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Fic. 2. RELATIVE SCHOLASTIC STANDING OF ALL JUNIOR PROFESSIONAL APPOINTEES TO THE 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, JANUARY 1935—MARCH 1939 
(Based upon Table 7) 
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social scientists were graduated, a total of 
166 universities being represented. Since 
these 423 appointees came from as many as 
166 institutions, there is a more diffused re- 
cruiting in the case of the social scientists 
than in the case of the attorneys—2.5, social 
scientists and 4.7 attorneys per institution. 
Still greater diffusion is found for the phys- 
ical and biological scientists but much less 
for the foresters. Whereas there are 13 states 
whose institutions supplied no attorney ap- 
pointees, there are only 4 states whose insti- 
tutions supplied no social scientists. Eastern 
institutions tend to be the chief sources for 
government social scientists, but not to the 
same extent as for the attorneys. 


TasLeE 6. APPOINTMENTS TO JUNIOR SOCIAL SCIEN- 
TIST POSITIONS IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BY 
NAME OF INSTITUTION FROM WHICH Ap- 
POINTEES GRADUATED, JANUARY 1935— 
MARCH 19392 








Name of College or University 


Re 
Es 
O 


Noncompeti- 
tive 





California, University of, Berkeley.. 14 
Illinois, University of 

New York University 

Chicago, University of 

Cornell University 

Missouri, University of 
Wisconsin, University of 
Ohio State University 

Harvard University 

Brooklyn College 

Brown University 

George Washington University 
Minnesota, University of 
Nebraska, University of 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Purdue University 

Columbia University 
Dartmouth College 

Mississippi State College 

New York, College of the City of 
Pittsburgh, University of 
South Dakota State College of 


[=z] 
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1 
Vassar College 5 
West Virginia University. .. : 2 
All other 88 

169 254 


iy, Ureduated” refers to completion of undergraduate work 
only, 
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Scholarship of Personnel 


is is of interest to know the origin of the 
government's professional personnel, but 
there is something more. What of the qual- 
ity of that personnel? There are numerous 
factors making for quality, but this study is 
specifically restricted to the factor of scholar- 
ship, as indicated by the most nearly reliable 
type of data available, namely, the record 
made in university or college work.’ 

Contrary to the current notion, the fed- 
eral government is securing as junior level 
employees in the professional field men and 
women who rank high in scholarship. Thus, 
29 per cent of the junior professional em- 
ployees appointed from January, 1935, 
through March, 1939, stood in the top fifth 
of their respective graduating classes in the 
universities, whereas only 12 per cent stood 
in the bottom fifth. Moreover, the curve 
from the top fifth to the bottom fifth is con- 
sistently downward, as is shown in Table 7 
and Figure 2. 


Table 7. RELATIVE SCHOLASTIC STANDING OF 
JUNIOR PROFESSIONAL APPOINTEES TO THE FEp- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT, JANUARY 1935— 


MARCH 19394 








Number Percentage 


29 
25 
19 
15 
12 


100 








* Both competitive and noncompetitive appointees are in- 
cluded. 


To the extent that scholarship is impor- 
tant, this study also throws light on the con- 
troversial question whether the competitive 
system recruits better professional em- 
ployees than does noncompetitive selection. 
The results of this study show that junior 


1Although college marks are not conclusive evidence, 
they do nevertheless tend to suggest scholarship. The 
case of the slow-witted “grind” who makes high grades 
and the case of the “brilliant” fellow who makes low 
grades must be put down as exceptions. The scholas- 
tic statistics were obtained from collegiate registrars. 
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TABLE 8. RELATIVE SCHOLASTIC STANDING OF JUNIOR PROFESSIONAL APPOINTEES 
TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT THROUGH THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM 
AND THE NONCOMPETITIVE SYSTEM, JANUARY 1935—MARCH 1939 


Comm: 
ment a 
Jastic 2 








Number Percentage third ( 
Competitive Noncompetitive Total Competitive Noncompetitive 


736 520 29 35 23 fifth © 

547 535 25 26 24 pt 

351 478 19 16 21 of thet 

279 379 15 13 17 princi] 

ee a 10 po 

| eee 4367 2120 2247 100 100 100 chang 

Navy, 

professional employees appointed through is shown clearly by Table 8 and Figure 3. Public 

the competitive system are better scholas- These results may be cause for gratifica- of ap] 

tically than those appointed outside of the tion on the part of the Civil Service Com- shown 

system. Thus, 35 per cent of the competitive mission, because—again, to the extent that Lie 

appointees stood in the top fifth as con- scholarship is an important factor—it can — 

trasted with only 23 per cent of the noncom- __ now be said that at the junior professional a7 
petitive appointees. Looking at the other level the commission is, on the whole, doing 
end of the scale, only 10 per cent of the a better job than is being done generally by 
competitive appointees were found to be in the agencies operating without benefit of 
the bottom fifth as contrasted with 15 per — the commission. On the other hand, it may 
cent of the noncompetitive appointees. This __ well be argued that even the Civil Service 
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Commission is not securing for appoint- 
ment a sufficiently high-grade type of scho- 
lastic ability when only slightly over one- 
third of the appointees are from the top 
fifth of their classes. 

On the basis of the scholastic records 
of their junior professional appointees, the 
principal federal agencies rank—from best 
to poorest—as follows: Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Treasury, Commerce, 
Navy, Interior, War, Agriculture, and the 
Public Works Administration. The number 
of appointees to each of these agencies is 
shown in Table 2. 

To say that the federal government is 
recruiting a high-grade type of employee in 
its junior professional positions is not 
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enough. Even to say that 29 per cent of the 
junior professional appointees have stood in 
the top fifth of their graduating classes is 
still general. In the federal government 
there are many kinds of positions and many 
professions; we need to know something of 
the scholastic quality of each of these profes- 
sions. The frequency and percentage distri- 
butions for each of the ten professions sepa- 
rately studied are presented in Table 9. 
There is great variation among them. They 
fall into two distinct groups scholastically: 
(a) the five better groups (best to less good) 
—social scientists, attorneys, physical scien- 
tists, patent examiners, and biological scien- 
tists; and (b) the five poorer groups—soil 
specialists, architects, engineers, range ex- 


TABLE 9. SCHOLASTIC STANDING OF JUNIOR PROFESSIONAL APPOINTEES TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
By Position TITLE, JANUARY 1935—MARCH 1939 


Number and Percentage Distributions by Successive Fifths 





Junior Professional Appointees to the Federal Government by Successive Fifths 








— 1st Fifth 
Title of Position 


2d Fifth 


3d Fifth 4th Fifth sth Fifth 





Num- | Per 
ber cent ber 





CoMPETITIVE 

Jr. Attorney 

Jr. Social Scientist 

Jr. Engineer 

Jr. Physical Scientist 

Jr. Biological Scientist 
. Soil Specialist 
. Forester 
. Range Examiner 
. Patent Examiner 
. Architect 

All other 


Mies beagles 


NONCOMPETITIVE 
Jr. Attorney 
Jr. Social Scientist 
Jr. Engineer 
Jr. Physical Scientist 
Jr. Biological Scientist 
Jr. Soil Specialist 
Jr. Forester 
Jr. Range Examiner 
. Patent Examiner 


Num- 


Per | Num- | Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per Num- Per 
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aminers, and (finally) foresters.1 Readers 
will find special interest in the fact that 
social scientists lead the field and that engi- 
neers are close to the bottom. The high qual- 
ity of recruitment of social scientists is due, 
no doubt, to the more challenging type of 
professional work now available in the gov- 
ernment service,” resulting from govern- 
mental assumption of newer responsibilities 
along social and economic lines. The federal 
government today is apparently firing the 
imagination of the prospective social scien- 
tists more than of any other sizable group of 
professional employees, including even the 
attorneys. With regard to the low standing 
of the engineers, however, it should be ex- 
plained and emphasized that it is the non- 
competitive engineers, principally those in 
P.W.A., that lower the federal engineers’ 
scholastic showing. 

1Foresters and range examiners present special cases, 
the government demand during the period under review 
having at times exceeded the supply, thereby forcing 
the government to accept any qualified applicants. 

*For an elaboration of this point, see the author's 
essay, “Social Scientists in the Federal Service,” in 
C. J. Friedrich and Edward S. Mason, eds., Public Policy 


(Harvard University Press, 1940), pp. 280-96; the most 
pertinent material is at pp. 292-96. 


Issues Remaining 


AS THE outcome of this study, we are now 

in a position to know to what exten 
our personnel selection program is resulting 
in the intake of men and women with good 
scholastic records for first-rung positions oy 
the professional ladder. If we will establish 
our criteria of selection (not necessarily the 
same for each profession), and if we wil] 
adapt our positive recruiting activities to 
these criteria, the federal government wil] 
be able to attract and probably retain for 
career positions in the government profes. 
sional service many of the best qualified 
university graduates, however the word 
“qualified” may be defined. The two re. 
maining issues, so far as this study is con- 
cerned, are: (1) to what extent should high 
scholastic showing in university work be a 
favorable factor in professional employment 
with the government; and (2) if high scho- 
lastic showing is a favorable factor, to what 
extent and by what means should the gov- 
ernment recruit employees with better scho- 
lastic standing for work in the professional 
service? 
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The Legislative Veto and the Deportation 


of Aliens 


By HARVEY C. MANSFIELD 


Yale University 





HE essential ingredients of a situa- 

tion that invites resort to the device of 

a delegation of powers to the execu- 
tive, subject to a contingent congressional 
veto on their use, appear to be threefold: 
(1) a problem that persistently and ad- 
mittedly calls for governmental action; (2) 
a demonstrated inability of Congress to 
handle the problem directly, by reason of 
technical complexities or a stalemate of po- 
litical forces that inhibits affirmative action; 
coupled with (3) a more than ordinary 
jealousy or distrust of the executive in the 
particular field, sufficient to defeat any out- 
right delegation. For the past decade all 
these conditions have characterized the con- 
troversies over deportation. 

In their recent article on the legislative 
veto,! Millett and Rogers discuss instances 
in which Congress has permitted the execu- 
tive and the judiciary to enact legislation 
which has full force and effect in the absence 
of congressional objection, after the lapse of 
a stated period for objection to be voted. 
Procedures quite similar in operation and 
effect are authorized by the provisions for 
the suspension of deportation proceedings 
contained in the Alien Registration Act of 
June 28, 1940. They allow an administra- 
tive adjustment of individual cases on their 
merits and lighten the burden of relief legis- 
lation on Congress, without arousing antag- 
onisms based on fears that a delegated 
authority will be abused. Congress in- 
creased executive discretion, required a re- 

*John D. Millett and Lindsay Rogers, ““The Legisla- 


tive Veto and the Reorganization Act of 1939,” 1 Public 
idministration Review 176 (1941). 


port on the use made of it, and reserved the 
right.to disapprove the result in any par- 
ticular instance. If the scheme works suc- 
cessfully—and it seems likely to do so—the 
congressional hopper will receive several 
hundred fewer private bills each year, and 
the annual volume of statutes will be shorter 
by a score or more of laws. 


I 


bse story of how this came about is an il- 
luminating study in the relations between 
Congress and administration. Its details 
are found in the legislative background of 
efforts to deal with deportation. The Im- 
migration Act of 1924 extended the cate- 
gories of aliens subject to mandatory depor- 
tation first broadly instituted by the act 
of 1917, and at the same time greatly in- 
creased the likelihood of hardships to in- 
dividuals by abolishing in most cases the 
previous time limitation of three years 
within which deportation proceedings had 
to be commenced. Thus, apart from crim- 
inal groups, thousands of otherwise worthy 
and harmless people who had entered in 
more lenient times without bothering about 
formalities, or had been smuggled in as 
children, or had come in on temporary per- 
mits and overstayed their leaves, faced the 
prospect of deportation regardless of their 
own present situations or of changes in their 
countries of origin. Enforcement of the act 
grew steadily more rigorous, culminating 
under the regime of Secretary Doak in the 
expulsion of nearly 20,000 aliens in each of 
the fiscal years 1932 and 1933, in addition to 
another 10,000 who were directed to depart 
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“voluntarily” or suffer the stigma of depor- 
tation. Departmental policy was largely in- 
fluenced by A. F. of L. officialdom reacting 
to the panic of depression unemployment, 
as Congress was by the veterans’ and other 
patriotic organizations. Certain of the 
measures taken were exceedingly harsh, such 
as roundups of foreign-born at social gather- 
ings and wholesale arrests and illegal deten- 
tions. Aliens were deported even though the 
effect was to break up families, deprive citi- 
zen dependents of their breadwinners, and 
send people long resident here to countries 
they had not seen since childhood, if at all, 
or to countries whose regimes were danger- 
ously hostile to the deportees; all without 
regard to the character or mitigating cir- 
cumstances of particular cases. Criticisms 
were voiced on humanitarian and civil lib- 
erties grounds. No improvement in unem- 
ployment conditions was noticed. 

An abrupt change in administrative pol- 
icy occurred with the advent of Miss Perkins 
as Secretary of Labor. At her request an 
unofficial citizen committee conducted an 
investigation and charted a program of re- 
form in both legislation and administration, 
including a recommendation “that the 
Secretary of Labor shall be given discre- 
tionary power not to deport in cases deemed 
to involve extraordinary hardship. .. .” ! 
Nevertheless, a bil! embodying this proposal 
was beaten in the House on June 15, 1934, 
by a decisive bipartisan vote, 186 to 92, 
which aligned southern Democrats and 
rural Republicans against Democrats and 
Republicans from industrial districts. 

The Secretary did not abandon her policy, 
but while continuing to press for legisla- 
tion she resorted to two administrative ex- 
pedients. They were unsatisfactory at best, 
but the most that could be done under 
existing law. That law prevents aliens while 
in the country from changing the legal status 
in which they last entered. But those who 
could show in a pre-examination that, if out- 
side the country, they could get passports 


1Report of the Ellis Island Committee, p. 77 (pri- 
vately printed, N.Y., March, 1934). 
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from their home governments and qualify 
for legal entry under the quotas, were ep. 
couraged to cross the Canadian border ang 
secure visas from American consuls on the 
strength of letters from the Department oj 
Labor assuring them that they would be per. 
mitted to re-enter the United States. This 
procedure was worked out through cooper. 
ative agreements with the State Department 
and the Canadian government. It was not 
available to all, it was expensive when ayail- 
able, and it seemed an elaborate circum. 
locution. The other alternative was for the 
Secretary to order a stay of deportation and 
direct the return of a case to the files. It was 
dubious that the Secretary had more than a 
limited authority in this direction to reach 
temporary situations. Wide use of the power 
was sure to incur the criticism that the law 
was being sabotaged, and it could give no 
permanent security to the aliens thus bene. 
fited. During the fiscal year 1934 the nun.- 
ber of actual deportations was cut more than 
50 per cent, the voluntary departures 
dropped nearly 25 per cent, and over one 
thousand stays were granted. Notwithstand- 
ing the House action, its Committee on 
Immigration unanimously requested the 
Secretary to continue the stays till the next 
year, and additional ones were granted. 
Renewed efforts to get legislation were 
made in 1935 when the Kerr-Coolidge bill, 
sponsored by the Department, was intro- 
duced and reported in both houses. It sought 
a broader base of legislative support by sub- 
stituting an interdepartmental committee 
of representatives of the departments of 
State, Justice, and Labor to suspend depor- 
tations, and it extended the grounds of de- 
portation to cover additional classes of 
criminal aliens. On the other hand it also 
permitted aliens, under certain restrictions, 
to change their immigrant or quota status 
without first leaving the country and then 
re-entering. There were hearings and dis- 
cussion but the bill did not pass either 
house that year or the next. The most that 
was obtained was a House resolution coun- 
tenancing the temporary stays and request: 
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ing a detailed report on the individuals 
covered. The price of the Department's 
opposition to more drastic anti-alien meas- 
ures, and of the Secretary’s personal un- 
popularity, was a refusal by Congress to ad- 
just the growing number of hardship cases. 
' In 1937 when a revised compromise bill 
won the sponsorship of Congressman Dies, 
previously a leading opponent, the Depart- 
ment thought it saw a prospect of breaking 
the deadlock. His unexpected conversion 
helped to pass the bill in the House by about 
the same vote that had defeated its predeces- 
sor in 1934, since most of the southern mem- 
bers followed the leadership of their col- 
league from Texas. But the Senate's 
preoccupation with the Supreme Court 
plan, and the persistent opposition of Sena- 
tor Reynolds of North Carolina, prevented 
any action on a favorable committee report 
there in 1938. 

Meanwhile, moves accumulated in the op- 
posite direction. Ever since the West Coast 
shipping strike in 1934 and the emergence 
of the C.1.0. two or three years later, de- 
mands for the deportation of Harry Bridges 
had served to focus the hostility to Secretary 
Perkins upon her asserted leniency toward 
aliens—a sentiment the Dies Committee was 
exploiting in its investigations. The House 
had long been more receptive to harsh meas- 
ures than its own Committee on Immigra- 
tion, or than the Senate, and the 1938 
elections accentuated this tendency. In 
January, 1939, a member of the Dies Com- 
mittee made an abortive attempt to impeach 
the Secretary, the Department’s Solicitor and 
the Commissioner of Immigration, on the 
score of laxity in the Bridges case. Bills were 
introduced to bar all further immigration, 
to deport all aliens who do not become 
citizens within five years, to retaliate against 
countries refusing to receive deportees, to 
establish detention camps for deportables 
who could not be deported, to reimpose the 
wartime prohibitions against subversive ut- 
terances and associations, to require the 
registration and fingerprinting of aliens, and 
the like. In the spring of 1939 Congressman 


Smith of Virginia put together an omnibus 
bill of such ingredients, routed it through 
the more sympathetically minded Judiciary 
and Rules committees, and the House 
passed it overwhelmingly; but it was buried 
in the Senate committee. The Dempsey bill, 
to deport all aliens who advocate a change in 
our form of government, passed the House 
also, but not the Senate. The stalemate con- 
tinued. 

Such an atmosphere breeds compromise, 
and the outbreak of the war gave a new im- 
petus to action. The resolution of conflicting 
wills occurred in two stages. The first to be 
consummated was the President’s Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. V, transferring the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service bodily 
from the Department of Labor to the De- 
partment of Justice. The proposal was trans- 
mitted to Congress unexpectedly on May 
22, 1940, but a joint resolution making it 
immediately effective passed both houses 
within a week. The sponsors of the shift 


- were mainly certain career officials in the 


State and Justice departments who per- 
ceived in the situation an opportunity to 
reorient the bureau’s activities under more 
congenial auspices. The President's recep- 
tiveness to the suggestion was possibly en- 
hanced by Secretary Perkins’ determined 
resistance to the project for registering and 
fingerprinting aliens, which he came to 
favor as a defense measure, and which, so 
long as it was applied to all, the permanent 
officials of the other two departments had 
long advocated. She opposed fingerprinting 
on principle and fought it to the end. 

The second move was longer in the mak- 
ing, but it came to the surface immediately 
after the transfer of the Service: it was the 
passage of the Alien Registration Act. The 
Senate Judiciary Committee revived the dor- 
mant Smith bill, struck out all after the 
enacting clause, and substituted a Labor De- 
partment draft combining three features, 
only one of which had a prototype in the 
original Smith bill. With minor changes, 
the draft was cleared with Congressman 
Smith and pushed through the successive 
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stages of Senate report, passage, conference 
action, and presidential approval in the 
thirty days from May 29 to June 28. Doubt- 
less the shift from Labor to Justice acceler- 
ated the process. As finally enacted, it con- 
tains in Title I a measure previously sought 
by the Army and Navy to aid them in de- 
tecting and prosecuting subversive in- 
fluences directed toward the armed forces. 
Title HI required the registration and 
fingerprinting of all aliens. Title I, while 
extending somewhat the principle of man- 
datory deportation for criminal and subver- 
sive groups, is principally concerned with 
the novel arrangement for an administrative 
power of suspension subject to a contingent 
legislative veto. The essential language fol- 
lows: 


In the case of any alien [with enumerated excep- 
tions] who is deportable under any law . . . and 
who has proved good moral character for the pre- 
ceding five years, the Attorney General may .. . 
(2) suspend deportation of such alien if not. . 
ineligible to naturalization . . . if he finds that such 
deportation would result in serious economic detri- 
ment to a citizen or legally resident alien. . . . If 
the deportation . . . is suspended . . . for more than 
six months, all of the facts . . . in the case shall be 
reported to the Congress within ten days after the 
beginning of its next regular session, with the rea- 
sons. . . . The Clerk of the House shall have such 
report printed. . . . If during that session the two 
Houses pass a concurrent resolution stating in sub- 
stance that the Congress does not favor the sus- 
pension . . . the Attorney General shall thereupon 
deport such alien. . . . If during that session the two 
Houses do not pass such a resolution, the Attorney 
General shall cancel deportation proceedings upon 
the termination of such session [upon payment of 
fees if entry was illegal. Whereupon] the Commis- 
sioner shall record the alien’s admission for per- 
manent residence . . . and the Secretary of State shall 

. reduce by one the immigration quota of the 
country of the alien's nationality. .. . 


In this fashion the “nicer balance’! be- 
tween the executive and Congress was 
achieved. There is no limitation of time or 
of numbers in the delegation, but the vote is 
by concurrent resolution and upon individ- 
ual cases—though presumably disapprovals 
could be voted, en bloc. By contrast with 


1I take the phrase from Millett and Rogers, op. cit. 
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the Reorganization Act, no provision wa 
included imposing statutory rules of pro. 
cedure and limits on debate in the Houg 
and Senate when they consider such a resoly. 
tion; but the possibility of a filibuster sys. 
taining the Attorney General’s action jg 
remote and is further mitigated by the alloy. 
ance of an entire session for Congress to 
register its veto, instead of only sixty days 
as in the Reorganization Act. 


II 


ow has the “nicer balance” worked oy 
H in practice? Bearing on this are three 
lines of evidence which, even if too fresh 
for final appraisal, are nevertheless indic. 
ative. 

First, the affirmative use of the delega. 
tion. At the peak in 1939 there were some 
4,500 stayed cases, approximately 1,800 of 
them Canadian, goo Mexican, and 1,800 
European.” The acute problem is with the 
last group, since most of the others can be 
and have since been disposed of on their 
merits, either by final deportation or in the 
great majority of cases by arranging volun- 
tary departure and legal re-entry. At the 
beginning of the 1941 session the Attorney 
General reported a first batch of 120 cases 
for permanent suspension. No resolution 
of congressional disfavor has been intro- 
duced, and none appears to be presently 
contemplated. The number of cases is small 


*To set these figures in perspective, it should be re 
called that last year’s registration disclosed the presence 
of some 5,000,000 aliens in the country, and that for the 
past seven years deportations have averaged 9,000 an- 
nually, and “voluntary” departures about the same; 
most of the latter re-entered for permanent residence. 
As of March 18, 1941, there were outstanding 8,09! 
deportation warrants not executed, 6,249 of them for 
reasons beyond the government’s control: 3,947 because 
the countries of origin refused to issue passports for 
return, and 2,302 because no transportation to the 
countries involved was available. These figures include 
the criminal and other undesirable groups. This leaves 
1,842 stayed for reasons satisfactory to the Department, 
a number that is likely to increase temporarily when 
the returns from last year’s registration have been 
analyzed. The Department gave assurance that aliens 
whose entry was irregular but whose subsequent con- 
duct was blameless, and who came forward to register 
within the time limit allowed, would be consider 
ately treated. An unexpectedly large number registered. 
See letter of the Attorney General in H. Rept. 284, 77th 
Cong., 1st sess. (1941). 
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but the time was short for preparing the 
reports and the Immigration Service acted 
conservatively in reviewing each case afresh. 
So far, so good. If no new trouble is en- 
countered a larger number will be sent up 
next year. 

Second, the negative effect of the delega- 
tion on the congressional burden of private 
relief legislation. This has been noticeable 
already, and will be more so. Considering 
the harshness of the mandatory provisions 
in the substantive law, and the very limited 
room for administrative discretion, it is not 
surprising that there should have been a 
substantial number of cases in addition to 
those administratively stayed for which 
Congress was the only court of relief. In the 
“6th Congress 526 private bills were intro- 
duced in the House and 137 in the Senate 
relating to immigration matters. The House 
Committee reported 225 of these and the 
Senate Committee 84; and 32 of the former 
and g1 of the latter became law. The rest 
were lost at various stages, as shown by 
Table 1. 


TABLE 1. PRIVATE BILLS ON IMMIGRATION MATTERS 
IN 76TH CONGRESS 

House Senate 
Bills introduced : 137 
No action 53 

Reported, left on Private 

Calendar $ 2 
Withdrawn by Committee... . - 
Recommitted on objection... - 
Tabled : 5 26 
Enacting clause stricken out. . - 
Passed originating house 22 
2 
Pocket veto 1 
Became law E 31 


The total of 63 bills enacted is just under 
10 per cent of the entire number (657) of 
private laws enacted on all subjects. All but 
a handful of the 63 dealt with deportation, 
either canceling outstanding warrants or 
forestalling that by legalizing existing en- 
try or residence. One authorized a non quota 
visa, one repatriated a citizen, two author- 
ized immediate naturalization, and one per- 
mitted a family to remain so long as they 
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are engaged in deep-sea diving for sponges! 
All the rest canceled warrants or legalized 
admission or both, a few cases being quali- 
fied by a prohibition against naturalization. 
A majority of the 63 bills which were passed 
were enacted before the Alien Registration 
Act took effect. Some time thereafter execu- 
tive policy toward them changed; the Presi- 
dent vetoed two such bills, saying in each 
case, after reviewing the facts and noting 
the new power of the Attorney General to 
suspend deportation, 

The present case appears to be within these pro- 
visions of law. It is therefore in the interest of or- 


derly procedure that the matter be handled ad- 


ministratively in accordance with the act of June 28, 
1940. Opportunity will thus be afforded for a thor- 
ough examination and determination of the ques- 
tion of the alien's moral character during the pre- 
ceding 5 years and of whether or not his deportation 
would result in serious economic detriment to his 
wife and child. 


Along the same line, the Department this 
year has recommended to the House Immi- 
gration Committee that no action be taken 
on private bills touching cases that lie within 
the reach of administrative discretion. 
Here again a “nicer balance’”’ is in prospect, 
and with it an appreciable diminution in 
the time-consuming labors of a committee 
that takes its work seriously. 

Finally, the initial success of the new 
provisions in removing a troublesome class 
of cases from controversy has encouraged a 
move to extend the scope and flexibility of 
the device. The House Judiciary Committee 
on March 149 of this year, after a brief hear- 
ing at which departmental spokesmen were 
unopposed, reported out an administration 
revision of a bill for the detention without 
bail of certain undesirable classes of aliens 
whose deportation is impracticable because 
of war conditions. Included in the revision 
was a Clause adding seven consecutive years 
of residence in the United States as an al- 
ternative ground for the suspension of de- 
portation. Another provision would permit 
the reporting of suspensions to Congress at 
any time while it is in session, instead of 
during the first ten days only. If the report 
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were made at least thirty days before the 
close of a session, the suspension would be- 
come final at the end of that session; if not, 
then at the end of the next. The effect would 
be to shorten the waiting time in many Cases 
and to do equity to another substantial 
group of resident aliens of good character 
who are caught at present because they can- 
not show that an economic detriment to 
dependents here would follow their own de- 
portation. 


The backing of the Judiciary Committee 
more influential than the Immigration Com. 
mittee, and the absence of any expressed 
opposition to the changes, warrant the tenta. 
tive judgment that the experiment made 
last year has won acceptance. In one more 
field the dilemma between the reluctance 
to increase the power of the executive 
branch and the inevitability of delegation 
as a means of doing justice in particular 
cases has been resolved. 
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‘‘The Rule of Three, It Puzzles Me” 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON CIviIL SERVICE IMPROVEMENT. 
House Document 118, 77th Congress, 1st session (1941). Pp. 128. 


He members of the distinguished Commit- 
pe responsible for this report were faced 
with a delicate task. The title of the report 
suggests that the Committee was expected to 
reexamine the whole field of problems in the 
civil service, analyze its fundamental purposes, 
ihe assumptions upon which it rests, its weak- 
nesses and strengths, and, having done all this, 
recommend fundamental improvements. One 
member of the Committee appears to have 
urged this definition of responsibility upon 
his colleagues but without success. Rejection 
of this frame of reference left an alternative of 
more restricted scope but no less delicate. 

The nub of the Committee’s problem was 
what to do with the lawyers about to be swal- 
lowed up in the blanket extensions of the civil 
service law, rules, and regulations. Apparently 
the lawyers in positions long exempt from the 
civil service law were not eager to enter the 
civil service; or in any event, if they had to go 
in, they wanted to have something to say about 
the terms and conditions of their induction 
and future assimilation. 

Whatever the precise occasion and nature of 
the assignment, two unusually significant spec- 
tacles are revealed in the report. The first of 
these is a strong public debate as to the method 
by which the legal profession shall find its way 
into the federal career service; it is not often 
that students of the merit system and public 
administration are afforded a ringside seat in 
a discussion so frankly conducted as this one 
and by such illustrious contestants. The second 
of these spectacles, while less dramatic, is per- 
haps of more lasting value; we are offered a 
preview of the career service system in store 
for the higher administrative personnel of the 
federal service as visualized by an unusual 
panel of distinguished minds. This review is 
limited primarily to these two phases of the 
report; any attempt to do more in limited 


space could do little justice to the report, the 
reader, or the writer. 

It is important first to describe in more de- 
tail the scope of the Committee’s assignment 
and those recommendations which deal with 
the lawyers and higher administrative per- 
sonnel. In June, 1938, President Roosevelt 
issued Executive Order No. 7916. This order 
extended the Civil Service Act of 1883 to a 
group of positions hitherto exempt, number- 
ing about 24,000, and was to take effect in 
February, 1939. In January, on the eve of the 
effective date of No. 7916, the President issued 
Executive Order No. 8044 postponing applica- 
tion of the previous order to some 5,000 posi- 
tions in the professional, scientific, and higher 
administrative and technical classes. More than 
2,500 of these were attorney positions. In post- 
poning the extension of the civil service law to 
these positions, the President in the same order 
appointed a Committee to make a comprehen- 
sive study of the methods of recruiting, testing, 
selecting, promoting, transferring, removing, 
and reinstating personnel for the positions in 
question. The Committee was to make recom- 
mendations to the President. Appointed to the 
Committee were: Mr. Justice Stanley Reed, 
chairman, Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter, Mr. 
Justice Frank Murphy, Attorney General 
Robert H. Jackson, Mr. William H. Mc- 
Reynolds, Mr. Leonard D. White, General 
Robert E. Wood, and Mr. Gano Dunn. 

It is important to note that during the course 
of the Committee’s deliberations the Rams- 
peck Act of November 26, 1940, was enacted 
which virtually removed all remaining statu- 
tory obstacles to extension of the civil service 
law by the President, with the exception of 
positions filled with the consent of the Senate; 
positions in the Tennessee Valley Authority; 
assistant United States district attorneys; and 
positions in the Work Projects Administra- 
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tion. The Committee, therefore, recognized 
that: 


. . recommendations designed to improve present 
methods of recruitment, examination, certification, pro- 
motion, transfer, removal, and reinstatement for these 
employees [referred to in Executive Order No 8044] 
necessarily affect all employees in the same professional, 
scientific, and higher administrative branches alike; 
and most of them are now within the range of action by 
Executive order. Two separate civil-service systems are 
unthinkable. We have therefore accepted the respon- 
sibility of giving consideration to the major issue of 
the systematic improvement of the professional, scien- 


tific, and higher administrative branches of the Federal 
Government.' 


The scope of the Committee's assignment as 
finally defined by the text of the report found 
one member of the Committee, Mr. Justice 
Murphy, in dissent. His view is expressed in a 
supplementary statement filed with the Pres- 
ident and appears as a separate part of the 
published report in which he urges complete 
examination of the whole civil service system. 


ECOMMENDATIONS Of the Committee are 
R conveniently summarized in the first eight- 
een pages of the report. They add up to: 
recommended extension of the civil service 
law, rules, and regulations to the professional, 
technical, scientific, and higher administrative 
personnel of the federal service not now 
covered or exempted by statute, except for 
policy-determining positions; identification of 
the higher administrative service group; a cat- 
alog of suggested improvements in organiza- 
tion and methods of all federal personnel 
agencies, and recognition of the need for in- 
creased personnel in the professional and tech- 
nical classification and examining staffs of the 
Civil Service Commission; expansion of train- 
ing programs and departmental personnel 
offices; increased but cautious use of selective 
certification; coverage of CAF positions in the 
Inland Waterways Corporation; deferred but 
ultimate extension of civil service to inves- 
tigative positions, principally the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; endorsement of a sub- 
committee report recommending revisions in 
the federal retirement system; and comment, 
suggestion, and recommendations on a number 
of other items. The report refers to the prob- 
lems of veterans’ preference and the apportion- 


ment law but makes no recommendations 


1 Report of President’s Committee on Civil Serv- 
ice Improvement, H. Doc. 118, 77th Cong., 1st sess. 
(1941), P- 15. 


other than for a liberal application of the |ay, 
in the case of the latter. 

These recommendations, aside from the dis. 
sent of Mr. Justice Murphy as to the adequacy 
of the frame of reference of the report anq 
the sharp differences within the Committee a; 
to the methods of inducting the governmen, 
lawyer into the career system, find the Com. 
mittee in complete agreement. 

The divided recommendations dealing with 
lawyers are summarized on pages 2 and 3 of 
the report as follows: 


With respect to attorney positions, we recommend that 
the President by Executive order extend the Ciyj! 
Service Act to those attorney positions which were 
affected by Executive Order 8044 and to those included 
within the authority granted him under the act of 
November 26, 1940, with such exceptions as the Civil 
Service Commission may approve. 

However, two plans of procedure with respect to the 
induction of attorneys into the Government service are 
proposed, plan A and plan B.... 

Plan A recommends an unranked register of eligible 
candidates for attorney positions; rejects as unsatis. 
factory the present civil-service system; asserts that 
attorney positions present a unique problem in the 
professional service which must be solved individually 
rather than by application of a general formula. It 
points out that written examinations are not trust. 
worthy guides to capacity for many of the tasks to be 
performed; that present certification procedure makes 
it extremely difficult for the candidate to exercise any 
choice as to the department or agency in which he will 
work; and finally that until the Civil Service Commis. 
sion is better acquainted with the attorney problem 
through practical experience the entrance into the 
merit system should not be confused with civil-service 
procedures thought to be inadequate to the attorney 
problem. 

Plan B, on the other hand, recommends complete 
application of the merit system by means of a register 
on which names appear in order of merit as tested by 
examination, and from which certification is made in 
order of merit to the extent of the names of three 
eligibles on each request for certification. Plan B points 
out that a reasonable degree of flexibility is desirable in 
the appointment of attorneys, but asserts that such 
flexibility can be achieved by appointing procedures 
already established for other professional groups.” 


These recommendations are developed and 
debated in Chapter V. One might suggest that 
for some time hereafter “Chapter V” will bea 
term used by the litterateurs in personnel ad- 
ministration to symbolize the pros and cons in 
the dispute over basic concepts that should 
characterize our civil service career system. 

Chapter V will be read more understand- 
ingly against the background of the changed 
status of the field of argument with respect to 
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the civil service. It should be remembered that 
the events of recent years have pretty much 
dosed the chapter, for the time being at least, 
on the argument of spoils versus merit in the 
federal service. That is not to say that the 
spoils system advocates are through or that all 
is rosy for the future of the merit system. It 
seems clear, however, that the merit system 
xhool of thought has won the day. The big 
argument now is what are they going to do 
with the victory! 

Chapter V finds the Committee agreed that 
the lawyers, traditionally exempt from the civil 
service, should be a part of the merit system 
and the career service in government. The 
argument is Over terms and conditions. A 
variety of circumstances has left the lawyers as 
the last intact encampment against which the 
rapid civil service advances by statutory and 
presidential order have temporarily met a 
stalemate. The executive order of June, 1938, 
and the Ramspeck Act of November, 1940, may 
decree the end of the argument as to whether 
attorneys are to join the ranks of civil service 
respectability. The Committee may be said to 
have been assigned the task of mediating the 
terms of the peace. 

But the Committee has left that matter to 
the President by dividing almost half and half 
behind two alternate plans. Plan A is sup- 
ported by all of the lawyers on the Committee, 
except Mr. Justice Murphy, who supports 
neither plan, and by Mr. Dunn, an eminent 
engineer. Plan B is advocated by Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds, a distinguished career man in the 
federal service, Mr. White, a former U. S. civil 
service commissioner, and General Wood, 
chairman of the board of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company. 


[' wouLp be callow to dismiss the argument 
between these two camps as one which is 
typical of the efforts of a major professional 
group to resist absorption or assimilation into 
the milieu of the formal civil service. Anyone 
who has dealt with problems of personnel ad- 
ministration from the inside knows the depth 
and psychological reality of professional and 
occupational distinctions as a powerful ele- 
ment of morale. The engineers hold strongly to 
the view that they are different from the social 
scientists. And they are. Lawyers are lawyers, 
chemists are chemists. And administrators— 
well, they are different from all the rest because 


of the never-never-land in which they have 
their being. Each of them as an occupational 
group claims its rightful place in the heaven 
of the merit system, but each insists on having 
a voice in determining the terms and condi- 
tions that shall govern its tenure and its 
proximity to the seat of the Almighty. The 
same is true of almost all occupational groups. 
The bricklayers, the electricians, the car- 
penters, and the plumbers hold to their “pro- 
fessionalism’”’ as to something vital next to life 
itself. The psychological wellsprings from 
which these manifestations originate are as 
universal as the human attributes of hands and 
feet. To deny the validity of the argument, 
therefore, that each group is different and con- 
sequently should have unique consideration in 
devising the terms and conditions under which 
its members shall do their work is coming close 
to missing the whole point of human motiva- 
tion. 

The validity of the argument of the lawyers, 
no less than the engineers or the electricians, 
can be disputed; but it will be a valid argument 
of the professional groups as long as they be- 
lieve they merit separate consideration. As 
long as they feel that way their contribution to 
the public service will be in direct proportion 
to the extent to which the methods of induc- 
tion and advancement in the public service 
correlate the twin guardians of the career 
service system: sustained public expectation of 
a high standard of efficient public service 
shown by results, and reasonable measure of 
equality of individual opportunity for entrance 
and advancement on the basis of fair competi- 
tion among those who aspire to contribute 
their talents and gain their satisfactions in 
serving the public. 

It is at this point that the crux of the argu- 
ment between Plan A and Plan B takes shape. 
The issue between the lawyers and the rest of 
the Committee is what is the best way to define 
“merit”? What is the best way to establish and 
maintain public confidence in the integrity and 
excellence of the public service? Is the public 
more concerned with the methods by which 
every mother’s son gets a fair and just chance 
to enter the public service or is it more con- 
cerned with the quality, justice, and efficiency 
of the administration of the public business? 
The argument comes into sharpest focus over 
the sacred “rule of three”—the device of certi- 
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fying from a rank-order register the three top 
candidates, one of whom must be appointed to 
fill the vacancy. 

The advocates of Plan A propose an un- 
ranked register which the advocates of Plan B 
label as a device to restrict the competition to 
no more than a pass or fail examination. From 
this unranked register, all would be certified as 
eligible for appointment. Selection from among 
the eligibles would be left to the responsible 
lawyer-administrators under whom the vacan- 
cies are to be filled. “This,” say the Plan A 
advocates, “would enable the selective process 
to give due regard for the specializations of 
the type of position represented by the 
vacancy.” Selection in this manner would more 
closely approximate a problem of placement of 
the eligible into the whole framework of the 
service in question and would be that much 
less a method of awarding the vacancy to the 
top-rank eligibles as determined by a system 
of examinations. Against this plan, the Plan B 
advocates reiterate the justifications for the 
rule of three. 


I’ WILL be unfortunate if the argument over 
the rule of three is judged to be the usual 
dispute between those who want to be different 
and those who would hew to the line of uni- 
formity. The principals in this debate argue 
more deeply than that. What we see here is the 
conflict between those who eschew uniformity 
where uniformity compromises the effective- 
ness of the operating agency and those who 
view the rule of three and its reasonably 
uniform application as the symbol of open 
and fair competition by which the civil 
service maintains the confidence of the 
public. The fundamental issue lies between an 
abstract but defensible idea of fairness to the 
job-seeking public on the one hand, and, on 
the other, a belief that human beings, given 
a good minimum quality and quantity of abil- 
ity and aptitude, properly meshed into the 
fabric of the organization, its work, and per- 
sonalities, will be more efficient in doing the 
public business than will a group of individuals 
whose principal qualification was survival of 
the rule of three. Those who contest the efficacy 
of the rule of three contend that they are not 
arguing against the principle of merit in selec- 
tion; they are arguing that beyond an as- 
sumed agreement on a pass requirement there 


are considerations peculiarly within the realy, 
of the administrator’s judgment that are jp. 
dices of merit just as valid as are the devices 
of examination by which rank order on , 
register is determined. Further than that, the 
opponents of the rule of three make the poin, 
that the confidence of the public in the mer; 
system will be judged as much by the Operating 
result of the service as by the precise rule 
followed in filling positions. 

It is to be regretted that the clarity of the 
position of the Plan A advocates is clouded by 
the fact that they make the case only for the 
lawyers. With respect to the other professional 
and technical groups, even the lawyers seem to 
agree that the rule of three is a good device, 
Whether this is due to the fact that the bulk 
of positions under scrutiny by the Committee 
are attorney positions and therefore place the 
lawyer members of the Committee in the posi. 
tion of representing only their professional 
group, or whether it is due to the conviction of 
these members that the rule of three is a suit. 
able device in all instances except as applied to 
attorney positions is not entirely clear. 

If the argument against the rule of three is 
sound, it would seem that its soundness rests 
not upon the fact that the lawyers are different 
but upon the ground that the rule of three 
compromises too severely the participation of 
the operating administrator in the selection 
and placement of the people through whom the 
responsibilities of his office will be discharged 
and his own effectiveness judged by the public 
he serves. If that ground affords a good argu. 
ment against the rule of three as applied to 
lawyers, it is difficult to follow the tacit agree. 
ment by the lawyers that the rule is satisfactory 
in the selection of engineers or social scientists. 
One might suggest that the lawyers may have 
concluded that if the engineers are reconciled 
to the rule of three there was no occasion for 
its efficacy to be argued by those not of the 
engineering profession. One might have hoped, 
however, that, true to their role of expert argu- 
mentation, such a distinguished panel of the 
legal profession might have gone to the root 
of the debate over the rule of three without 


. regard to the professional distinctions made 


within its application. 

There is need for debate—much debate—over 
the issue represented by the rule of three. Per- 
sonnel technicians are encouraged to regard 
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themselves, and rightly so, as the front-gate 
oyardians of the merit system. The merit sys- 
tem’s continuation and extension depend in 
large part upon the confidence with which the 
public views its manifestations. Behind the rule 
of three there has developed a complex pyramid 
of devices and techniques designed to remove 
ability analysis and rating from the realm of 
subjective judgment and move it into the cold 
objective atmosphere of tests, scores, weighted 
indices, and split-digit ranking where decimal 
points may frequently determine the difference 
between appointment and rejection. These 
technical trappings become the symbols of the 
merit system in the eyes of the public. They 
are interpreted as assurances to the public that 
the open door of fair competition exists for 
those who aspire to enter the public service 
without resort to special influence or favor. 
They are also—but too frequently, incidentally 
-important devices for getting the right man 
into the right job. In this way the rule of three 
forms the apex of this pyramid of devices 
erected in the personnel system in the interest 
of objectivity. 

Now those who attack the theory of the rule 
of three are on treacherous ground. It is an 
ambitious attack in the sense that it strikes at 
the rationale of the whole system of devices 
that have come to characterize the civil service. 
It is one thing to argue that a specific examina- 
tion technique, a rating scale, or a method of 
defining registers is in need of improvement. 
The technicians frequently relish argument on 
these matters because the critic must meet them 
on their own ground and with weapons of their 
own choosing. But when one attacks the valid- 
ity of the rule of three, one is waging war on 
the supreme symbol of objectivity and protec- 
tionism in the civil service. Those who question 
the efficacy of the rule of three on the high 
ground that it restricts the ability of the re- 
sponsible administrator to develop a compe- 
tent, well-coordinated staff whose abilities and 
personalities are so meshed together as to pro- 
duce highly efficient and brilliant results are 
in danger of being misunderstood, no matter 
how sincere and intelligent are their judgments 
and convictions. Perhaps we personnel admin- 
istrators to whom the public has been persuaded 
to intrust the integrity of the merit system are 
somewhat to blame for this. Perhaps we have 
not permitted the public to retain a sufficient 


quantity of faith in the ability and honest pur- 
pose of competent career administrators to 
participate directly with us in selecting their 
subordinate staffs without the fear that favorit- 
ism and patronage will blast the merit system 
to pieces. 

One must grant the basis for this fear—hence 
the rule of three and much that lies behind it. 
But if the merit system is to move from the era 
of protectionism into something more positive 
in its concepts and methods, re-examination of 
defensive mechanisms prompted by fears may 
be of great value. 

Something akin to this note is discernible in 
the plaintive plea of the lawyers when they 
state, 

True, the judgment of the appointing officers may 


well be fallible, but we feel it indispensable at least 
to hold open the possibility of success in his choice. 


One might hazard a guess that a detailed 
study of the actual mechanics of the rule of 
three would have provided the Plan A advo- 
cates with a more potent argument for their 
unranked register proposal than the one af- 
forded by the plea that the lawyer is different. 
This reviewer would be the last to suggest that 
the ranked-register-rule-of-three device is the 
most important characteristic of a strong merit 
system. The tenor of the Plan B advocates in 
opposing Plan A suggests, however, that they 
are convinced that elimination of ranked regis- 
ters and the rule of three with respect to lawyers 
would be a body blow to the merit system. It 
is to be hoped that the merit system does not 
have all of its vital organs centered in so vulner- 
able a device. One is led rather to conclude that 
the strong position taken by the Plan B ad- 
vocates, centering as it does upon the preserva- 
tion of the ranked-register-rule-of-three plan, 
was the only tenable position available to them 
unless they were willing either to see the lawyers 
treated differently from other professional 
groups or to embark upon a complete and neces- 
sarily prolonged re-examination of the whole 
civil service system. Apparently the whole Com- 
mittee, except for Mr. Justice Murphy, agreed 
that their assignment was too limited for that. 
Under the circumstances one must express sym- 
pathy for the dilemma in which both the ad- 
vocates of Plan A and those of Plan B found 
themselves. 


1 Ibid., p. 34. 
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"Wingate VI on the higher administrative 
service is an agreeable sequence to the un- 
resolved dispute embodied in Chapter V. This 
chapter seems clearly to be the most significant 
phase of the report. Here is defined, for the 
first time, the outlines of the characteristics 
of an administrative or managerial corps in the 
federal service. The need for the recognition 
of such a group has been asserted with increas- 
ing emphasis among students of the public serv- 
ice in recent years. This concept was given 
pointed reference by the Reeves and David 
study of the President’s Committee on Admin- 
istrative Management in 1937 and earlier by 
the Commission of Inquiry on Public Person- 
nel. In several important respects the present 
report builds upon these earlier declarations. 
The Committee’s recommendations visualize 
the creation of an administrative group with 
or without professional or scientific specializa- 
tions consisting of incumbents having adminis- 
trative responsibilities in positions occupying 
grades CAF-11, P-4, and higher. This adminis- 
trative career service corps would be replen- 
ished largely by promotion or transfer from 
within the service with primary reliance as 
to method of selection placed in the hands 
of examining committees and the discriminat- 
ing judgments of superior administrative of- 
ficers and departmental personnel officers. 
Furthermore, the Committee urges recognition 
of the role of general management in the 
career service directly below the policy-making 
heads, the general managers constituting the 
top rank of the administrative corps. It is signif- 
icant to note that the Committee does not par- 
ticipate directly in the time-worn controversy as 
to whether persons for administrative responsi- 
bility should be drawn from among those of 
professional or technical training and experi- 
ence or from among those whose training and 
experience are devoid of such specialization. 
The Committee wisely accepts the fact that 
higher administrative positions are and will be 
occupied by persons from both backgrounds. 
They rightly identify the higher administrative 
group upon the basis of the common denomina- 
tor of administrative skill and responsibility. 
Perhaps the greatest danger of the realization 
of the important objectives of Chapter VI is 
to be found in the threatened extension of too 
highly restrictive certification devices in filling 
higher administrative posts. The Committee 
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itself may unwittingly invite this threat tp) 
their objective in the following comment on 
this problem. 


No formal tests are known to us which are a safe guide 
to predict administrative skill. Certain Psychological 
tests may be helpful. At the present time we beliey 
that principal reliance must be placed on the carefy 
observation and impartial considered judgment oj 
supervisors and personnel officers. We note, however. 
studies now in progress designed to isolate the 
qualities of mind which comprise skill in managemen; 
and urge personnel officers and the Civil Service Com. 
mission to take early advantage of any tests which 
prove to be valid and reliable. 


If the history of the search for objectivity jn 
selection of personnel in the civil service offers 
any lessons, one that stands out clearly is that 
premature reliance upon tests and measures of 
the heretofore untestable intangible qualities 
and aptitudes may so freeze the assumptions 
upon which the validity of these tests and 
measures are based as to preclude continued 
debate and development of progressively better 
assumptions. In a public service that has not 
yet found its full function in a fast moving 
democratic social and economic structure, pre. 
mature formalization of these techniques may 
result in a serious public disservice. 

This review would be remiss without a con- 
ment upon the significant change of pace noted 
between Chapters V and VI. In Chapter VI the 
Committee takes cognizance of the fact that 
the higher administrative service will be replen- 
ished primarily from the lower ranks of the 
service. It emphasizes the crucial importance 
of developing a higher administrative service 
characterized by those qualities of mind and 
aptitudes of management commonly referred 
to as imagination or creativeness. It recognizes 
further that these qualities and aptitudes are 
as yet not susceptible of even semiscientific or 
objective measurement divorced from sustained 
test through actual performance and experi: 
ence. 

Obviously the success of selection from 
within will depend largely upon the reservoir 
of those intangible qualities found in the 
junior, assistant, and associate professional or 
the intermediate CAF grades. Yet in Chapter 
V, the Committee divides sharply on the esti- 
mated efficacy of highly restrictive certification 
because of the inability of devising test instru: 
ments that will distinguish between those with 
the required professional prerequisites and 
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those who have the intangibles in addition. 
True, the lawyers on the Committee who make 
this point urge it only as it applies to the selec- 
tion of young attorneys. It would seem clear, 
however, that unless the future higher adminis- 
trative service is to be made up primarily from 
the ranks of those trained in law, the same con- 
cern for the shortcomings of restrictive certifi- 
cation would apply with equal force to the 
selection of almost all juniors and assistants 
insofar as selection at the bottom is to be used 
deliberately for the creation of a superior reser- 
voir from which the future managerial leaders 
will emerge. The seriousness of this inconsist- 
ency is mitigated in large part by the existing 
mysteries of human potentiality. As the Com- 
mittee points out, no semiprecise formula has 
vet been found for discovering by test or rule 
of thumb the dormant abilities and qualities of 
leadership of the junior recruits in the public 
service. There are no devices that can prove 
that these qualities do not exist, or are so 
deeply buried that wise and mature supervision 
and a challenge of stimulating experience can- 
not ferret them out for careful nurture for sub- 
sequent assumption of administrative leader- 
ship. 


ECOGNITION of the major role of the higher 
R administrative service in the loyal and in- 
telligent administration of expanding public 
functions should go a long way toward inspir- 
ing well-founded public confidence in the in- 
tegrity of government. Identification of such 
a service will do much to pave the way for self- 
directed evolution of improved standards of 
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public administration as a profession. Given 
the elements of professional consciousness, the 
career administrative group will find less oc- 
casion and less frequent incentive to mix its 
administrative responsibilities with participa- 
tion in that twilight zone of relationships be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
which keeps the public guessing as to who is 
responsible for what. The implications for a 
growing professional consciousness on the part 
of the higher administrative personnel con- 
tained in this report dwarf the other problems 
it covers into stature of only current signifi- 
cance, Chapter VI read against the background 
of the accelerated expansion of governmental 
functions provides a solid contribution to 
progress in the development of an adequate 
career civil service. 

It is to be hoped that long after the contro- 


‘ versy so sharply set forth in Chapter V has 


been resolved, the stimulating, constructive, 
and highly practical suggestions of Chapter VI 
will be bearing fruit. It may not be out of 
order to suggest that if the time, attention, and 
effort of those to whom is intrusted the task 
of giving life to the recommendations of this 
report are concentrated intelligently, persist- 
ently, and with imagination upon the achieve- 
ment of the goals set forth in Chapter VI, the 
restrictive understandings which provide some 
practical justification for the rule of three will 
be sufficiently dissipated as to make rank-order- 
rule-of-three certification an inconsequential 
issue in the development and improvement of 
a career system. 
Gorpon R. CLapp 


Federal Administrative Procedure 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE IN GOVERNMENT AGENCIES, Report of the Com- 
mittee on Administrative Procedure Appointed by the Attorney General 
of the United States. Senate Document No. 8, 77th Congress, 1st Session, 


1941. Pp. viil, 474. 50c. 


HE final report of the Attorney General's 

Committee on Administrative Procedure 
is concerned with the problem of establishing 
procedures that will tend to eliminate arbi- 
trary exercise of federal administrative powers 
and promote public confidence in the fairness 
of federal administrative action. The report is 
more particularly concerned with those powers 


now vested in some fifty-one federal agencies 
to determine, either by rule or by decision, 
private rights and obligations. These deter- 
minations arise in the conduct of the agencies’ 
adjudicatory or rule-making activities. Separate 
treatment is afforded in the report to informal 
methods of adjudication, formal methods of 
adjudication, judicial review of administra- 
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tive adjudications, administrative rules and 
regulations, and judicial review of adminis- 
trative rules and regulations. 

The report has its foundations in the ex- 
perience and study of a committee of judges, 
practicing lawyers, law school professors, and 
federal law officers, and in the factual data de- 
rived from an investigation of existing federal 
administrative practices and procedures in the 
several executive departments and independent 
agencies. The investigation was instituted by 
the Committee following its appointment in 
1939. Some twenty-seven agency monographs 
resulted, prepared under the supervision of 
Professor Walter Gellhorn of the Columbia 
University Law School, director of the Com- 
mittee’s staff. Five contemporaneous mono- 
graphs prepared by Ashley Sellers of the 
Solicitor’s Office, Department of Agriculture, 
were also utilized. In addition, following 
publication of these monographs, public 
hearings were held by the Committee in June 
and July of last year. Nor was the Committee 
surveying a wholly unploughed field. It had 
the benefit of the critical discussion revolving 
around the Logan-Walter bill and its recent 
veto message, the report of the President’s 
Committee on Administrative Management in 
1937, and the Brookings Institution report in 
1937 to the Senate Select Committee to In- 
vestigate the Executive Agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 1 

On the more important and controversial 
points the Committee is divided although the 
majority and minority went down the road the 
greater part of the way together and separated 
only near the end of the journey. The seven 
members constituting the majority? set forth 
their views and recommendations and a draft 
of proposed legislation.* Three of the minority 


*Note also an analysis of existing procedures entitled « 


Working Papers on Administrative Adjudication by 
Frederick F. Blachly, Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
75th Cong., gd sess., 1938. 

*The majority was composed of Dean Acheson, re- 
cently appointed Assistant Secretary of State; Francis 
Biddle, Solicitor General; Ralph F. Fuchs, professor 
of law, Washington University Law School; Lloyd K. 
Garrison, dean, University of Wisconsin Law School; 
Henry M. Hart, Jr., Harvard University Law School; 
James W. Morris, Judge of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia; and Harry Shulman, 
professor of law, Yale University Law School. 

*The legislation proposed to carry out the majority 
recommendations has m introduced as S. 675, 77th 
Cong., 1st sess. 


did likewise in a statement of “additiona)” 
views and recommendations. The fourth 
minority member also presents a similar “aq. 
ditional” statement.5 


_- heads must delegate functions jf 
governmental machinery is to operate ef. 
ficiently and expeditiously. Fortunately the 
great bulk of administrative determinations 
can be handled satisfactorily through informa] 
procedures and without personal participa. 
tion of the agency head. This is almost jp. 
variably true where the issue is one of fact 
depending on visual examination or purely 
scientific tests by expert technicians. It is also 
true of probably 95 per cent or more of such 
voluminous items as tax deficiencies or refund 
claims, veterans’ and social security claims, 
liquor label approval applications, licensing 
of dealers and brokers in securities and food- 
stuffs, railroad and perishable agricultural 
commodity reparation claims, and_ others. 
Furthermore, it is generally true in every field 
of administrative adjudication, even those in- 
volving important and controversial economic 
and social questions. Thus the necessity for 
applying formal adjudicatory procedures is 
rare. Nevertheless their ultimate availability 
has a direct and wholesome influence on even 
the more informal adjudicatory determina. 
tions. That a particular administrative action 
may possibly have to be spread on a public 
record, be forced to withstand the weight of 
opposing evidence and _ reasonable cross. 
examination, be supported by findings, legal 
conclusions, and reasons, and be subjected to 
judicial scrutiny, are requirements that in- 
prove the administrative product. That formal 
adjudicatory procedures be available to the 
individual and be fair and effective, and that 
the administrative judge be impartial, thus 
become matters of great importance to all ad- 
ministrative adjudication. Unfortunately there 
is great controversy as to appropriate methods. 

The controversy arises from the telescoping 
of legislative, prosecuting, and judicial func 

“Carl McFarland, former Assistant Attorney General; 
E. Blythe Stason, professor of law, University of Michi- 
gan Law School; Arthur T. Vanderbilt, former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association. The legislation 
proposed by the minority has been introduced as S. 674, 
77th Cong., 1st sess. 

°D. Lawrence Groner, Chief Justice of the United 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. 
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tions in administrative practice in the head or 
yarious subordinates of a single agency. The 
whole Committee recognizes particularly the 
undesirable results that flow from commin- 
eling in the same agency the function of investi- 
gation and prosecution with the function of 
hearing and decision. The solution of this 
problem is the separation of such functions 
and adequate provisions insuring the inde- 
pendence, impartiality, and competence of the 
“administrative judge.” However, the Com- 
mittee divides at once on how to obtain these 
ends. 

The majority urge that in formal adminis- 
trative adjudication the duties of hearing the 
evidence, making findings of fact, formulating 
conclusions of law, and reaching a determina- 
tion or decision in the case be placed in hear- 
ing commissioners to be appointed by the Of- 
fice of Federal Administrative Procedure on 
nomination of the administrative agency con- 
cerned. The Office of Federal Administrative 
Procedure would have the right of rejecting 
nominees lacking in training, experience, or 
character. That office (which the Committee 
recommends be established)! would be com- 
posed of a director to be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, an 
associate justice of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia desig- 
nated by the Chief Justice of that Court, and 
the Director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts, who is appointed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Hear- 
ing commissioners would receive a salary of 
$7,000 a year to be paid by the administrative 
agency they serve and would be appointed for 
seven-year terms. The hearing commissioners 
would remain a part of each agency’s organiza- 


In addition to the important functions of appoint- 
ment and removal of hearing commissioners, the Office 
of Administrative Procedure would be a continuing 
agency for investigating, evaluating, and recommend- 
ing improvements in administrative practices. Among 
matters recommended to be dealt with by the Office 
would be unification of procedure with regard to ad- 
mission to and control over practice before govern- 
ment agencies, practices as to issuance of subpoenas, 
formalities as to depositions, the form of briefs and 
pleadings, usefulness of the answer as a pleading, cost- 
liness of transcripts of records, and unnecessary require- 
ments for reports and records from individual citizens 
and corporations. The director of the office would oc- 
cupy a position with respect to federal administrative 
agencies somewhat analogous to that which the Direc- 
tor of the Administrative Office of the: United States 
Courts occupies with respect to the federal judiciary. 


tion but would constitute a separate unit 
therein. They would have no other functions. 
Contrary to practice in most agencies a hear- 
ing commissioner’s determination would be 
final and binding unless an appeal were taken 
on assigned errors to the agency head. In the 
event of judicial review the findings, conclu- 
sions, and decision of the hearing commis- 
sioner would constitute part of the record be- 
fore the court. 

The minority are of the view that complete 
independence is essential to the proper exercise 
of the adjudication function, and that in- 
vestigators and prosecutors on the one hand 
and hearing and deciding officers on the other 
should therefore be segregated into wholly 
independent agencies. “Internal” separation 
within an agency will not suffice. Hearing and 
deciding officers cannot be wholly independ- 
ent so long as their appointments, assignments, 
personnel records, and reputations are subject 
to control by an authority also engaged in in- 
vestigating and prosecuting. But when it comes 
to a specific legislative proposal Messrs. McFar- 
land, Stason, and Vanderbilt accept (tempo- 
rarily according to Chief Justice Groner) the 
majority's hearing commissioner plan with but 
minor modifications, such as additional stand- 
ards for appointment, a twelve-year term, re- 
appointment without intercession of the ad- 
ministrative agency concerned, and greater re- 
strictions on removal. The goal of complete 
independence of hearing officers must await 
the end of a trial period in each agency and 
then be dealt with by Congress seriatim. Some 
may question whether this trial period has not 
long since expired in the case of many agencies. 

Chief Justice Groner likewise suggests that 
administrative officers charged with the duty 
of enforcing a regulatory statute should be 
separate and distinct from the officers or tri- 
bunal charged with the duty of passing judg- 
ment upon alleged violations thereof. To ac- 
complish this objective the Chief Justice 
recommends that where this separation of func- 
tions of prosecutor and judge in administrative 
proceedings would be impracticable or inef- 
fective, then the decision of the administrative 
officer or tribunal, including findings of fact, 
should be subject to review by a wholly inde- 
pendent board along lines of the Board of Tax 
Appeals. If, however, the hearing commis- 
sioner plan is to be adopted, then the hearing 
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commissioners should be appointed by the 
Office of Federal Administrative Procedure 
solely on its own responsibility, be paid out of 
its funds, and be assigned to cases by that 
office. Only by such independence, the Chief 
Justice concludes, can a citizen hope to obtain 
an open, fair, and unbiased determination of 
his rights when charged by the government 
with violation of a regulatory statute. 

The majority oppose complete segregation 
on the ground that it would make enforcement 
more difficult and would not be of compensat- 
ing benefit to private interests. They point out 
that, in connection with his exercise of investi- 
gative and prosecuting functions, the agency 
head need not prejudge the issues or do more 
than pass on the sufficiency of the material 
developed and presented to him by others as 
a basis for instituting proceedings. The more 
routine duties may be delegated. Also there 
are disadvantages in sheer multiplication of 
governmental organizations. Further, complete 
separation would result in loss in consistency 
of action as a whole, create danger of friction 
and breakdown of responsibility, and remove 
the wholesome restraining influence which the 
exercise of the deciding function has in limit- 
ing the functions of an agency as a whole. The 
final argument is that bias in deciding cases 
is mainly the product of many factors of mind 
and experience and is more deeply rooted than 
any mere matter of administrative machinery. 
Complete separation would not necessarily 
cure bias, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is cited as a demonstration that im- 
partiality can be achieved without separation. 

Whatever mechanism Congress may ulti- 
mately enact, the report substantiates the con- 
clusion that among the requisites of fair admin- 
istrative adjudication are these: that the ad- 
ministrative judge shall not have participated 
in the investigative process or preparation or 
prosecuting of the case; that he be of judicial 
temperament and preferably a competent and 
experienced lawyer; that he be independent of 
and not in close contact with those who enforce 
the statute and be beyond the reach of petty 
internal agency reprisals; that his findings and 
decision be based on evidence of formal record 
at a public hearing and subjected to reasonable 
cross-examination except that official notice 
may be taken of any generally recognized 
technical or scientific fact subject to an op- 
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portunity to rebut; and that he confine him. 
self to the record, personally master it, anq 
not engage in secret conferences with goverp. 
mental prosecutors, investigators, and special. 
ists. 


va classes of matters the Committee 
would subject to the procedure govern. 
ing formal administrative adjudication js fay 
from clear. The basic limitation is that the pro. 
cedure shall apply only to “matters required 
by law to be determined after opportunity for 
hearing and on the basis of a record made in 
the course of such hearing.” If by “law” js 
meant statutory law, this erroneously presu 
poses that Congress has an established policy 
as to providing statutory hearings. In effect 
the availability of formal administrative ad- 
judication would depend on the forethought 
or lack of it by committees of Congress in 
framing particular regulatory measures. 
Further, few statutes today affirmatively state 
that administrative determinations thereunder 
are to be made only on the basis of a record 
made at an administrative hearing. 

In addition specific exceptions are made. 
Thus the majority lists matters relating to 
patent or trade-mark laws, conduct of the 
military and naval establishments, government 
personnel, and proceedings before a state of. 
ficer pursuant to federal law.1 More vague is 
the exclusion of proceedings in which a hear- 
ing is held “for the purpose of receiving evi- 
dence” or in which is involved the issuance of 
a rule, regulation, or order for the future 
governance or control of persons not required 
by law to be parties to the proceeding. Among 
other matters this last restriction would ap- 
parently exclude, in the absence of specific 
statutory provision to the contrary, blanket 
licenses and orders, allocation of quotas, 
general rate, wage, and price orders, benefit 

1The minority excepts functions relating to public 
works, relief, lending or spending, fiscal and monetary 
operations of the Treasury, arbitration and mediation 
proceedings, matters relating to government person- 
nel, and conduct of military and naval establishments, 
diplomatic functions, or foreign affairs. The logic 
is obvious in the exception also of determinations sub- 
ject to trial de novo by a separate and independent ad- 
ministrative tribunal or in a court. Among such 
proceedings would be reparation orders and confisca- 
tion aspects of rate orders heard de novo by the courts, 
and tax matters heard de novo by the Board of Tax 


Appeals, the Processing Tax Board of Review, and the 
United States Customs Court. 
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and similar payments, and general ruies and 
regulations so far as not retroactive. All these 
in actuality fall forcibly on the individual and 
involve likelihood of arbitrary or discrimina- 
tory determinations at least equal to that of the 
items included. Moreover, these forms of action 
are probably of greater importance today, both 
quantitatively and practically, than orders re- 
lating to past violations. Apparently a tech- 
nical concept of “parties” outweighs in the 
Committee’s mind the fact that in these ex- 
duded situations actual and important con- 
troversies exist among definable parties or 
between them and the government. Even 
court rules recognize the necessity for class and 
representative actions in similar situations. 
The greatest weakness of the report is that it 
differentiates in its treatment of procedures 
for various types of administrative action more 
along lines of “classical” formalities than with 
regard to the actual legal force and effect of 
the action on the individual and its impor- 
tance to him and the public. 

Bearing on the matter of coverage is also the 
proposal whereby any agency may issue de- 
claratory rulings when necessary to terminate 
a controversy or to remove uncertainties as to 
statutory authority or rules. This is the ad- 
ministrative equivalent of a declaratory court 
judgment. Further, declaratory rulings would 
be subject to judicial review. The majority 
leave the granting of declaratory rulings to 
the discretion of the agency, but the minority 
make mandatory such rulings on petition of 
any interested person with the provision that 
rights of persons not parties to the declaratory 
proceedings shall not be affected. Such rulings, 
particularly if action on application therefor 
is mandatory and not discretionary, would 
provide a means of access to administrative 
tribunals and the courts that: does not now 
exist in many situations involving declarations 
of legal rights for the future rather than judg- 
ments in matters of past violation. No formal- 
ized procedure is specified for declaratory rul- 
ings. However, inasmuch as the proposals pro- 
vide for judicial review of declaratory rulings, 
it may be presumed that proceedings leading 
to those rulings would have to be sufficiently 
formalized to make the administrative record 
suitable for court review. The proposal for 
mandatory declaratory rulings is highly im- 
portant and presents far-reaching possibilities. 


a review of administrative adjudica- 
tion is a second point on which the Com- 
mittee divides. The desirability of such re- 
view is recognized, for if an administrator's 
order may be subjected to judicial scrutiny the 
Committee concludes that he will probably 
take pains to see that his conduct will with- 
stand that scrutiny. But when it comes to a 
legislative proposal the majority make no 
recommendation. They suggest that Congress 
deal with the matter by specific legislation 
whenever Congress is dissatisfied with the ex- 
isting review being accorded by the courts to 
a particular type of administrative determina- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the minority believe that 
Congress, contrary to its present laissez faire 
attitude, should definitely prescribe at this 
time the scope of judicial review rather than 
leave the courts “to venture into this contro- 
versial field on their own initiative and with- 
out needed statutory direction.” Further, 
Congress should specify the special degree of 
review desired as to each question. As to those 
issues on which it desires a maximum of ju- 
dicial scrutiny, Congress should so specify 
through providing review according to the 
“weight of the evidence” or some other ap- 
propriate formula. At least two objectives 
would be accomplished by the minority pro- 
posal. The courts would be encouraged to lose 
their reluctance, in the absence of explicit 
statutory authority, to enter on a field of ad- 
ministrative discretion and consider the reason- 
ableness of the action taken. Also there 
should result modifications in the practice that 
validates administrative findings if supported 
by a few bits of evidence picked hither and 
yon from the record rather than by substantial 
evidence upon the record as a whole, or solely 
on the basis of a presumption as to the 
regularity of the action taken. 

Chief Justice Groner suggests that wherever 
complete separation of the function of prose- 
cutor and judge from the function of hearing 
and deciding exists, the findings of the hear- 
ing commissioner or agency head should on 
judicial review continue to be conclusive, as at 
present, if supported by substantial evidence 
except where a constitutional right or privilege 
is in issue. Also where complete separation of 
functions does not exist, the Chief Justice 
would not alter the present scope of judicial 
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review but would interpose between the ad- 
ministrative agency and the courts a full de 
novo review by an independent body as in the 
case of review of determinations of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue by the Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


y yexs third major topic dealt with by the re- 
port and one again on which the Commit- 
tee is divided, is that of rule-making functions. 
The majority make no new substantial sug- 
gestions irrespective of whether the regulation 
is legislative in character, that is, legally bind- 
ing, or whether it is merely interpretive in 
character, and also irrespective of whether, as 
is commonly true of legislative regulations, 
adversary interests are involved and proceed- 
ings of an adversary character could readily 
be devised. On the other hand, Messrs. McFar- 
land, Stason, and Vanderbilt make certain 
definite recommendations for the minority. 
Among these are the following: that the 
agency shall conduct preliminary nonpublic 
investigations adequate to enable it to issue or 
propose tentative or final regulations; that 
wherever practicable general notice of any 
proposed regulations shall be published set- 
ting forth the scope of the proposed regulation 
with particularity and inviting the public to 
be heard; and that any regulation may be 
judicially reviewed through the declaratory 
judgment procedure where the regulation or 
its threatened application interferes with or 
impairs constitutional or statutory rights. This 
last is of extreme importance for it avoids the 
expense, delay, and risks of waiting for the 
government to institute collateral violation 
proceedings before the validity of the regula- 


tion may be tested. The minority provide that - 


the formal adjudicatory procedure shall jy 
available to, but its observance not required of 
the administrative agency in the conduct of 
rule-making functions. The report makes ess 
drastic recommendations in the field of rule 
making, perhaps because legally binding sub. 
stantive regulations, as contrasted with those 
of an interpretive character, are on the whole 
a rather recent development on any large 
scale. In its statutes Congress has not, save jn 
one or two instances, afforded precedents by 
giving the detailed attention to the procedural 
aspects of rule making that it has to other ad. 
ministrative determinations. 

The report gives the impression that the 
Committee, save for Chief Justice Groner, 
have to some extent tempered their recom. 
mendations with considerations of strategy and 
legislative possibilities. Perhaps this is wise. 
There is the risk of impairing administrative 
efficiency, and experimentation may well pro. 
ceed slowly. Further, there is administrative 
opposition which is sincere in its conviction 
that restraints on placing in effect a determina. 
tion the administrator “knows is right” are 
unnecessary and destructive. 

The report is an excellent and painstaking 
survey and analysis of the more important and 
controversial federal administrative problems. 
The recommendations, whether of the major- 
ity or minority, if fully carried into effect, 
should greatly improve the quality of our 
administrative product and go the greater part 
of the way toward meeting the antagonism 
that has developed among the public and in 
Congress toward administrative action in the 
adjudicatory and rule-making fields. 

FREDERIC P. LEE 


The University and the Public Service 


EDUCATION FOR PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, by Greorce A. GRAHAM. Public 
Administration Service, 1941. Pp. vii, 366. $3.50. 


fp is purportedly a review of public ad- 
ministration programs confined to training 
for general administration through instruc- 
tion in the social sciences at the college level 
and beyond. It turns out to be a great deal 
more. Here at last is a fairly definitive state- 
ment on university training for public 


management. The discussion is comprehensive 
and reaches down to the roots of educational 
philosophy on the one side and of govern- 
ment employment needs on the other. This 
volume should serve prospective students of 
public administration as a guide, college 
faculties as a manual of policies and practices, 
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and university officers as a standard for 
evaluating programs. 

Part II is a survey of twenty-one educational 
institutions. The Institute of Public Admin- 
iration, Michigan, Syracuse, Cincinnati, 
California, National Institute of Public Af- 
fairs, Minnesota, Harvard, and Pennsylvania, 
representing institutions with more or less 
comprehensive training programs, are each 
reviewed in a separate chapter. A report on 
the activities—mainly in-service training—of 
the University of Southern California, and 
American, Wayne, and New York universities, 
makes up chapter ten. The training offered 
“without organization” by Chicago, Wiscon- 
sin, and Columbia universities is analyzed in 
chapter eleven. In addition to these institu- 
tions, certain aspects of the programs at the 
following universities and colleges are re- 
ferred to in Part I, but not specifically de- 
scribed in Part II: University of Denver, 
Princeton, Stanford, University of California 
at Los Angeles, Claremont Colleges. 

Graham’s appraisal of these programs is 
generally affirmative, but qualified. He warns 
that the universities cannot afford to rest on 
their laurels: 


Educational institutions have done the best they 
could, and the best was good enough for the times. 
But what was once good enough is no longer 
adequate. . . . Today faculties are teaching all they 
know about public administration and may be a 
little bit more. We cannot perpetrate the past 
upon the future without committing the fraud 
that we have to the present avoided. 


The standards of measurement set up are 
general. (1) Are objectives defined? If so, are 
the necessary implications recognized and 
provided for? (2) Are the training devices 
suited to the objectives, well organized and 
integrated? (3) Is the program related to the 
university's location, nationally, regionally, 
locally? (4) Is the program related to the 
university's resources; materially—faculty, li- 
brary, laboratory; and traditionally—student 
mores, academic prestige? (5) Has there been 
constant revision of program, organization, 
and method to meet changing conditions and 
to apply the lessons of experience? 

While Graham offers no set formula for 
pre-entry training in public administration, 
he does stress a number of considerations as 


extremely important. He asks that training be 
recognized as professional in character with 
definite vocational objectives: (1) managerial 
work; (2) auxiliary staff work; (3) social 
science research, at any one of the several 
levels of government, federal, state, municipal. 
He recommends that the training be given at 
the postgraduate level, require probably two 
years to prepare for managerial and auxiliary 
staff work and three years for research, and be 
made available only to selected students 
chosen on the basis of personal traits as well 
as intellectual accomplishments. 

With respect to method, he suggests that 
the coaching technique and not the traditional 
academic course be the prototype for instruc- 
tion. This would mean (1) individual super- 
vision of students, (2) group training, to de- 
velop among other things esprit de corps, (3) 
field training, i.e., apprenticeship and intern- 
ship, and new educational devices such as the 
bloc system (one course at a time, full time), 
the conference course (wherein students study 
for and enact roles simulating the participants 
in a current public problem), the case system, 
the introduction of public service consult- 
ants. It would mean also recognizing that edu- 
cation is designed for the inculcation of cer- 
tain mental habits and skills, such as analysis 
and decision making, as well as for acquiring 
knowledge of substantive fields. 

Graham proposes specific organization of 
the university for public administration train- 
ing purposes. The minimum would be an inter- 
departmental committee of the social sciences 
with the public administration program under 
a full-time training supervisor. Better yet 
would be the organization of a social science 
division which would allow for other profes- 
sional programs, e.g., journalism, business ad- 
ministration, as well as public administration. 
Careful records of students and graduates 
should be maintained and employment find- 
ing facilities provided so that it will be pos- 
sible for the student to start the career for 
which he is prepared instead of taking what he 
can get. 

Finally he asks for recognition of the special 
demands made on the faculty by public ad- 
ministration instruction, especially in terms of 
the necessity for organized and continuing re- 
search, travel funds, and leave with pay for 
research purposes. 
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I am not disposed to quarrel with the author 
on his recommendations as to pre-entry edu- 
cation. No doubt some readers will, on such 
points as the suggestion that a two-year pro- 
gram culminating in a master’s degree is 
adequate in preparation for administrative 
work, as compared to three years for research. 
The scope of this study is so broad as to en- 
courage one not to be critical of details. It is 
candid, and courageous too. No subjects are 
taboo. See the comments on discrimination 
against Jewish and women students; on the in- 
adequacy of faculty salaries; on academic poli- 
tics and personal conflicts; on such abuses of 
senior faculty members as prolific text writing, 
more notable for royalties than for the research 
involved; on excessive specialization in re- 
search to the point of “isolation and rigidity.” 
Graham is realistic in his treatment. He does 
not overlook the personal factor: to wit, his 
insistence on the need for a vigorous, enthusi- 
astic personality, with vision and ingenuity, 
as training coordinator. 

I am disposed to quarrel a little with some 
of Graham's findings as to in-service training. 
It is not what he says so much as it is his em- 
phasis with which I find myself disagreeing. 
He is a little too optimistic, I feel, as to both 
the speed at and the extent to which govern- 
ments will take over the training of their own 
employees. My own estimate is that the uni- 
versities will be doing post-entry training on a 
part-time-student basis for a long time to come 
and not, as Graham seems to imply, for so 
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short a time as to make futile any long-tery 
planning by the universities. Graham js jp, 
clined, I think, to undervalue the education) 
capacity of the in-service student and teacher 
and the impetus which the in-service situation 
naturally gives to the educational process, | 
agree wholeheartedly that the part-time jp. 
structor “should be used to supplement, po, 
to substitute for, a professional faculty.” By; 
I would emphasize more than the author do¢s 
that in many fields the public service cop. 
sultant who teaches only part-time and pioneer; 
full time on the frontiers of administration js 
better equipped to teach than the full-time 
teacher. Many of the inadequacies of part-time 
teaching can be remedied by proper planning 
and coordination, and by the provision oj 
teaching assistance to the part-time instructor. 
However, it would be less than fair not to 
point out that post-entry training is necessari)) 
subsidiary to the author's consideration of 
pre-entry problems and that my criticism there. 
fore is minor and secondary only. 

All in all, this study is probably the mos 
important document we have had to date on 
university education for public administra. 
tion. The survey of specific programs is most 
valuable in itself. It renders an even more 
important service as a basis for philosophy and 
standards. The author deserves high com. 
mendation; his book deserves careful reading 
by students, teachers, and practitioners. 

HEnry REINING, JR. 


The Problem of Police Leadership 


POLICE SYSTEMS IN THE UNITED STATEs, by Bruce Situ. Harper and 
Brothers, 1940. Pp. xx, 384. $4.00. 


ITH the appearance of this book, there is 
W available for the first time since the pub- 
lication of Raymond Fosdick’s American Police 
Systems in 1920 a general description and ap- 
praisal of police systems in the United States. 
There have been several valuable studies and 
surveys of cities and states but none which 
covered the entire police field on a nation-wide 
basis. During this twenty-year period much 
activity has occurred in the police sector. Un- 
fortunately some of this activity continues to be 
concerned with scandals which have been the 


bane of police administration in the United 
States from the beginning of organized depart 
ments. In other instances there have been out: 
standing examples of capable police manage. 
ment which have served to broaden the fron- 
tiers of police administration. 

During these two decades the police have 
tended to become gadget-minded as evidenced 
by the adaptation of the radio and the auto 
mobile for police use. The automobile has per- 
mitted the police to become mobile in such a 
way as to concentrate their striking power and 
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to meet organized crime increasingly on its 
own ground. The radio has served greatly to 
coordinate police efforts through a constant 
knowledge by headquarters of the location and 
the business of members of the department. 
side by side with these improved mechanical 
devices, however, may be found practices which 
have remained unchanged since the inception 
of organized police effort. ‘The department pos- 
sessing the latest in technical equipment and 
engaging in extensive police training programs 
often finds its police executives with an average 
tenure of one year. This curious juxtaposition 
of the old and the new has much to do with 
the chronic weakness of the police front. 

As one reads the pages of this book he is 
struck by the perseverance of certain practices 
which have long hindered effective police ac- 
tion. Responsibility continues to be dispersed; 
both at the same and at different levels of 
government there is the definite American tend- 
ency to divide responsibility for law enforce- 
ment. That this is a survival of our fear of 
executive domination is well recognized, but 
whether we can now afford such luxuries is a 
timely and serious question. Weak organiza- 
tion, marked in many instances by a complete 
lack of understanding of the meaning of the 
word coordination, is also generally character- 
istic of police effort. Other deficiencies include 
the absence of capable leadership, ineffective 
control except at too high a price, and the lack 
of application of modern personnel practices. 
The most severe indictment of all perhaps is 
that the police, in most instances, are not com- 
petent themselves to study and to strengthen 
their own weak points. Thus it is not at all 
uncommon to find in relatively large cities an 
equal distribution of patrol strength among the 
three details. Yet even a brief examination of 
the chronology of criminal offenses would show 
the need for a concentration of patrol strength 
at certain periods of the day. 

Unfavorable though the general picture may 
be, there are nevertheless certain encouraging 
developments. Most important of all is the 
evidence at hand of an emerging leadership 
which has not only solved the problem of effec- 
tive control without abdicating its own re- 
sponsibility but has also engaged actively in 
studying the police unit with the desire of im- 
proving the organization and of raising the 
caliber of police management. Of great signifi- 


cance also is the development of the uniform 
crime reporting system. When Fosdick wrote 
in 1920 he noted the lack of reliable crime 
statistics and was forced to depend upon frag- 
mentary material gathered from _ various 
sources. Since 1930, however, the uniform 
crime report has made available a vast amount 
of data on crime trends in the United States. 
In addition the uniform crime report in recent 
years has included summaries of information 
relating to the number of police employees, 
their functions, and other pertinent informa- 
tion. For the first time we are beginning to 
assemble data on the basis of which some in- 
telligent assessments may be made of American 
police efforts. Finally, whatever may be the 
ultimate effects of the automobile and radio 
communication on police administration, there 
is no doubt that these influences have had a 
revolutionary effect in many departments. 
Even in those departments not noted for their 
sagacious leadership, sheer necessity has com- 
pelled systematic police attention to matters 
of organization and personnel distribution, per- 
haps for the first time. 

One of the chief handicaps to the develop- 
ment of effective administrative management 
is the traditional control exercised by inde- 
pendent civil service commissions. The author 
is unalterably opposed to these types of control 
and points out how the earlier state police 
forces, several municipal forces, and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation have established 
enviable records of accomplishment without 
the assistance of formal merit systems. That 
these charges against the negative type of civil 
service control are valid admit of no dispute. 
At the same time it appears to the reviewer that 
the author has not given sufficient recognition 
to the efforts of the new school of personnel ad- 
ministration which is intent on serving rather 
than hindering the administrator. After all, 
those police units which have progressed out- 
side of formal merit systems have adopted most 
of the techniques which are now being em- 
ployed in modern personnel administration. 
The principal point is that the personnel sys- 
tem was under the control of the police ad- 
ministrator and not in the hands of some out- 
side agency. By and large, however, the police 
are being placed under formal merit systems 
and they, along with the other municipal de- 
partments, must assist in the development of 
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merit systems which will emphasize positive 
rather than negative values in civil service ad- 
ministration. 

One who is engaged in surveying a particular 
function of government often loses sight of the 
fact that other functions also crowd the scene 
and demand attention. What this means in 
terms of administrative accomplishment is that 
the police of a particular city are not likely to 
be much better than the other major depart- 
ments. This may also be true of other levels of 
government although it must be admitted that 
the state police, at least in the older states, have 
set levels of accomplishment which have not 
been exceeded until recent years by other de- 
partments of the state administration. Admit- 
ting these exceptions, however, if there are 
police problems there are likely to be health 
problems, fire problems, or engineering prob- 
lems; what is needed is effective administrative 
leadership at the top, whether it be a city, a 
state, or the federal government. 

In many respects the police have much 
farther to go to achieve effective administration 
because of their unsavory past. They are 
suspect—more so than any other department of 
the municipal government. Precise measure- 
ments of public opinion as regards police effort 
are not available. It is nevertheless believed 
that the words “graft” and “third degree” 
would loom large as popular responses to in- 
quiries concerning police action. 

If there are signs of the emergence of a more 
capable police leadership than » e have known 
in the past, evidence is not lacking of other 
trends which give some inkling of what the 
police pattern of the future may be. Recent 


authorizations for increased personnel for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to cope with 
matters relating to national defense buttres 
the conclusion that it will tend increasingly to 
become the general federal law enforcement 
agency. Every state now has either a highway 
patrol or a state police force. It seems clear that 
the prevailing tendency to transform such 
forces into general law enforcement agencies 
will continue, with their primary responsibility 
being that of rural police protection. Finally 
there will be the municipal police which jn 
cities of appreciable size will continue as the 
largest and in many respects the most important 
of all police units. A national emergency would 
accelerate markedly these tendencies. With the 
added responsibilities which the police would 
have to assume, it would be necessary to ignore 
many political factors which are of such im. 
portance in normal times. Drastic and swift 
changes in our police structures may result 
from crisis needs. 

Since many of the defects of our police sys- 
tems which Fosdick found in 1920 were also 
discovered by Smith twenty years later, we are 
bound to admit that improved police admin- 
istration is both difficult and expensive to ob- 
tain. That these defects are not inherent in 
our police systems is proved by the existence 
of municipal, state, and federal police forces 
which can stand comparison with similar forces 
anywhere. What is required is the development 
of competent leadership both from within and 
without police ranks which will make capable 
police administration the rule rather than the 
exception in American government. 

WELDON Cooper 


The Nazi View of Law and Administration 


Das AUSLANDISCHE VERWALTUNGSRECHT DER GEGENWART, edited by REIN- 
HARD HOnn. R. v. Decker’s Verlag, 1940. Pp. 330. Reichsmark 20. 


Tue Duat Strate, by Ernst FRAENKEL. Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 


248. $3.00. 


HESE two books, for very dissimilar 
Dian are good psychic discipline for 
citizens of countries which still permit them 
to drill on the parade grounds of intellectual 
freedom. 

The Law of Administration in Foreign 


Countries Today (as the title of the collection 
edited by Herr Héhn may be translated) de- 
serves consideration as an example of what 
has happened to German scholarship. On first 
reading it is plausibly competent, replete with 
the superficial aspects of scholarship. One is 
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disarmed by the soporific rhythm of each 
chapter's logical development. Voluminous 
documentation from the works of respectable 
authorities in the countries treated sustains 
the argument and the illusion of objectivity. 
Suddenly one is startled into the discovery 
that he has almost been trapped into taking 
sriously a travesty on German scholarship— 
quislinged, I suppose, by one’s inner fifth 
column, the democratic predisposition to self- 
criticism. It is good to prepare against a 
probable avalanche of plausible works like 
this one in which mountains of camouflaged 
facts are mobilized to destroy the truth. 

It is significant that the foreword is 
sraciously, if not officially, provided by the 
Under Secretary of the Ministry of the In- 
terior, Dr. Wilhelm Stuckart, who is also 
president of the German Section of the Inter- 
national Institute of Administrative Sciences. 
In it he explains that the papers which fol- 
low were written shortly before the outbreak 
of the war te provide the scientific prepara- 
tion (sic) for an international congress of 
the Institute which had been scheduled for 
the fall of 1939 in Berlin. By an unfortunate 
oversight, his foreword fails to relate that the 
German Section of the Institute had proceeded 
unilaterally with all the arrangements, includ- 
ing the preparation of these essays, giving the 
wishes of the officers of the Institute from other 
countries scant attention. 

The book had originally been designed, ap- 
parently, as a sort of political Baedcker for 
learned but gullible foreign intourists, but it 
was hurriedly changed into a guidebook for 
German administrative adventurers abroad. 
The foreword insists that in spite of the can- 
cellation of the congress, these essays have not 
lost their significance; indeed, their timeliness 
is all the greater on that account; the knowl- 
edge of other peoples’ administrations is es- 
sential to an informed judgment concerning 
their inner resources. The foreword, which is 
dated September, 1939, concludes with the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“In the Protectorates of Bohemia and 
Moravia, and more recently in Poland, Ger- 
man administration has undertaken to meet 
important new problems. They are problems 
which Germany will solve with an_ all- 
European sense of responsibility. It is therefore 
of great value to provide the administrator as 
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well as the teacher of administration, in the 
pages which follow, with an insight into the 
laws of administration abroad. It behooves us 
to use these studies to acquaint ourselves with 
the underlying principles of administrative 
systems which have prevailed heretofore (the 
italics are mine; the authors are speaking of 
studies of the U. S. A., among other countries), 
and to erect and to establish a new admin- 
istrative order designed not only to meet the 
needs of the mighty German Empire in Mid- 
dle and Eastern Europe, but also to become a 
model for all of Europe.” 

Reinhard Hohn, the editor of the volume, 
is the author of the principal essay, “The 
Character, Problems, and Position of Admin- 
istration in France, Great Britain, and the 
U. S. A.” Dr. Hohn is professor at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and director of the Institute 
for Governmental Research there. I am re- 
liably informed that his reputation has grown 
rather suddenly since 1936, when he came 
to be considered the successor to Professor 
Carl Schmitt as leader of the Nazi political 
scientists; that he likes to lecture in the black 
shirt (S.S.) uniform and that he is one of 
the “crown lawyers” of the secret state police. 

Verwaltungsrecht, literally translated, is of 
course “administrative law.” Most American 
libraries will excusably so enter it. This re- 
viewer, who has been impressed by Madariaga’s 
views on the untranslatability of words, be- 
lieves that the idea conveyed by the German 
term is the direct opposite of the English one. 
In American usage the connotation of the 
words “administrative law” is the idea of a 
body of law which accents the rights of persons 
in relation to their governments and, usually, 
even more specifically, the regulatory phase 
of governments. The German term, on the 
other hand, connotes the idea of a body of 
law concerning the privileges, duties, and 
powers of officialdom, including its powers in 
relation to private persons. As a matter of fact, 
the existence of the latter notion of a separate 
body of official law is a continental concept, 
a product of the old despotic states, and one 
which is quite foreign to England and the 
United States. Accordingly, I have rejected the 
literal translation and have chosen to translate 
the title as “The Law of Administration in 
Foreign Countries Today.” The subtitle and 
the nature of the contents support my choice. 
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All this discussion of the title is not just 
hairsplitting because it is the clue to the main 
fallacy of this book. Either by intention or by 
their genius for misunderstanding foreigners, 
or both, the Germans have missed the point 
about contemporary administration abroad. 
The septet of authors is writing about the law 
of officialdom and, finding it missing in the 
English-speaking world, can only conclude that 
administration there is in a sorry state. They 
are in the unfortunate position of writing a 
book about something that isn’t. 

Six principal leitmotivs or themes run with 
variations through the six acts of this admin- 
istrative music drama. With each theme, based 
on totalitarian premises, runs the contrapuntal 
accompaniment of contrasting democratic 
fallacies. First is the major theme, played on 
the brasses and implicit throughout—the as- 
sumption that the only valid test of admin- 
istration is its power to arouse and mobilize 
the full energies of a nation for military ac- 
tion. The second theme is sort of adoration of 
the “unity” (Einheitlichkeit) of administra- 
tion, contrasted with the obstacles placed on 
central control by the existence of local 
autonomous units in France, England, and 
the United States. The strangely nasal oboes 
of Marx perform the third theme—that of 
economic determinism and the class struggle in 


which individual rights inevitably yield to — 


those of the state. The counterpart in the 
democracies is in the conflicts of special interest 
groups, leading to state interventionism and 
negating the classical democratic dogmas of 
free enterprise, individual rights, the rule of 
law in England, and the service publique in 
France. Fourth is the stentorian insistence on 
executive supremacy, with mocking blasts at 
the inconsistencies of democracies which, par- 
ticularly in times of national emergency, vest 
great temporary powers in their administrators. 
The fifth theme is the immaculate preserva- 
tion of the separation of judicial and admin- 
istrative powers, with serene disdain for 
British and American attempts to introduce 
quasi-judicial concepts in the sphere of eco- 
nomic regulation. The sixth and ultimate 
theme is played on the entire orchestra with 
shrieking piccolo cadenzas. It is the prophetic 
theme of the inevitability of totalitarianism, 
the goblin that will get you if you don’t watch 
out—or if you do. The shrieks are devoted to 


the multiparty system with its parliaments and 
arguments, which is shown to be slowly caus. 
ing democratic administration to sink into the 
twilight of the gods. 

In the case of France, the book may not 
have been only a prophecy, but also a plan, 
We are told, for example (p. 187), that the 
administrative organization in France offers 
a foundation on which at any time an authori. 
tarian superstructure may be erected, even jf 
its outward characteristics are ever so demo. 
cratic. The dismissal of parliament under 
Petain and, more recently, his abolition of elec. 
tions in towns and cities of more than 2,000 
inhabitants and his substitution of complete 
control by agents of the central government 
(New York Times, December 12, 1940) give 
reason to believe that the French edition of 
the volume may have arrived in Vichy. 

Although in many respects the treatment of 
British administration seems to this reviewer 
the most competent in detail, it nevertheless 
illustrates the kind of logical tactics which are 
employed throughout to disparage democratic 
institutions. The argument is essentially that 
you are damned if you do and equally damned 
if you don’t. If democracy evolves and changes 
to meet new conditions, it is untrue to the 
classical conception of the rule of law. If it 
remains static and unresponsive to new condi- 
tions, it is disqualified to meet the intricate 
problems of the modern world. This kind of 
reasoning goes on throughout the book. 
Crocodile tears furthermore adorn this section 
for the deplorable tendency of the British to 
assign quasi-judicial powers to central admin- 
istrative authorities. This seems particularly 
regrettable to the Germans since the English, 
through their local government acts, had sepa- 
rated the judicial and administrative functions 
which formerly were combined in the justices 
of the peace. 

The essay on Italy is the most sympathetic. 
One misses a treatment of the corporative 
councils. The emphasis is on the integration 
of administration on authoritarian lines not 
only at the national level, but at the level of 
the prefectorate in the province and that of 
the podesta in the localities. There is some- 
thing unconvincing in the labored argument 
to establish a distinction between Fascist Italy, 
in which the state, and Nazi Germany, in 
which the nation (Volk) is supreme. The 
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hardest task of totalitarian dialectics, however, 
is to justify a law that is no law. For the 
Ethiopian in the wood pile, so to speak, in 
Fascist as well as Nazi law is that it is binding 
only on the petty official. No holds are barred 
for the big shots, particularly the head of the 
sate. In his uncontrolled discretion every law 
may be changed and exceptions may be made 
in particular cases. And the existence of a 
personal machinery of terror (which is 
nowhere mentioned) negates even this super- 
ficial concept of legality. For some centuries 
even kings have been bound by their own 
rules, but this is not the case in these newer 
despotisms. 


O PREPARE us for future volumes in the 
j pater sciences from totalitarian states, this 
book, as I have said, has a particular value. 
It is copiously documented by footnotes, often 
in the original languages of authors in the 
countries described. The authors rely entirely 
on the written literature for their material. 
But all the citations on Fascist administration 
are naturally Italian ones written since the 
March on Rome. The quotations from post- 
Mussolini authors in Italy are all adulatory, 
whereas practically every one of the quotations 
from English, French, and American writers 
about their own institutions is extremely 
critical. We must be on our guard against 
equating these totally different types of evi- 
dence. We cannot give equal weight to the 
literature of obedience and the literature of 
freedom. 

Over one-third of the book is devoted to 
administration in the United States and here 
the boys certainly go to town. With our own 
words they give a description of administra- 
tive anarchy and confusion in a democracy 
that must give rise to howls of laughter in the 
Nazi classrooms and libraries where this book 
undoubtedly circulates. The preponderance of 
self-criticism and debunking in our political 
science literature has given them all the ma- 
terial they need to create an administrative 
painting comparable only to a surrealist night- 
mare. I need not dwell on the details, but need 
only mention the subjects by name—subjects 
which trouble us and which simply baffle them: 
the division of powers and the separation of 
powers; checks and balances; the long ballot; 
the party system; pork, spoils, and patronage; 
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the absence of a trained permanent bureau- 
cracy; the cities’ fight for home rule; states’ 
rights; and finally, the multiplicity of inde- 
pendent governmental units and variety of 
governmental relationships. 

Less familiar to us, but nevertheless pro- 
foundly disturbing to them, is our tendency 
to look at government as a sort of business 
service, to withhold from it a special sphere, 
a special personnel, and a special law. Our 
attempt to establish quasi-judicial agencies is 
regarded as another instance of our lack of 
administrative philosophy, for by so doing we 
are breaking down the doctrine of separation 
of powers. They are so overwhelmed by the 
lack of a clear pattern that they overlook the 
adaptability and resiliency of our institutions 
in actually getting a job done. They overlook, 
among other things, such important trends 
as the outstanding improvement in American 
municipal administration in the past quarter 
century, the simplification of state govern- 
ment, the increasing authority of the execu- 
tive, the uses of the executive budget and other 
managerial aids, the widespread growth of 
formal and informal merit systems, and the 
collaboration of levels of government through 
grants-in-aid. They are unaware of the increas- 
ing use of experts and technicians, the rise of 
research as a tool of government, and the in- 
creasing tendency of government to tap our 
great intellectual resources. 

Other outstanding examples of accomplish- 
ments might be cited from the field of Amer- 
ican civil administration to refute this mirage 
of a complex of total anarchy and impotence 
which is conjured up from a concentration 
on pure theory. Our achievements in such 
fields as great public works (national highway 
network, the Panama Canal, Tennessee 
Valley dams), our great system of free schools 
and libraries, our far-flung public health ac- 
complishments, our advanced programs of 
agricultural research and education are just a 
few examples of the successes of American ad- 
ministrative genius. In all decency they should 
have been mentioned to indicate that we are 
not governmental cretins. 

This treatise deals with administration en- 
tirely in a vacuum and avoids, like a military 
secret, any reference to anything that is ad- 
ministered. This taboo on subject matter and 
preoccupation with pattern, hierarchy, and 
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jurisdiction result in a product which is es- 
sentially sterile. 

All fairy tales should point a moral and this 
one is no exception. To a naive bureaucrat 
like this reviewer it seems that American 
political scholarship has been over self- 
critical and over cynical about its own institu- 
tions. Our graduate students, the political 
science writers of tomorrow, are taught to be- 
lieve that to be scholarly means to be a cynical 
debunker. Analysis and criticism are prized 
more highly than synthesis and creation. Can- 
not we afford to devote more attention to the 
positive accomplishments and values of ad- 
ministration, of free debate, and of freedom 
to initiate, to experiment, and to criticize? By 
all means let us keep open the channels and 
habits of criticism, but let us sneer at ourselves 
less and begin to balance the critical material 
with bold assertions about the accomplish- 
ments of a free society. If we do this, our ad- 
ministrative literature will again be in balance 
and the scholarship of freedom will have noth- 
ing to fear from the outpourings of the 
apologists of despotism. 

Against Herr Héhn’s point of view, Dr. 
Fraenkel’s study is a positive antidote. 

Dr. Fraenkel speaks out of his own experi- 
ence in the active practice of the law in Ger- 
many between 1933 and 1938, and, as a result, 
documents by observation and by actual cases 
in the courts the steady encroachment of the 
“prerogative state’ upon the sphere of the 
“normative state.” He demonstrates conclu- 
sively that the “prerogative state’—‘that 
governmental system which exercises un- 
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limited arbitrariness and violence uncheckej 
by any legal, guarantees”—can be describe; 
only in terms of its practical operation, and 
not by citations from the books of its apologists, 
He thus effectively points out the essentia| 
weakness of the Héhn volume, particularly jt, 
sections on administration in Fascist Italy. 

As far as this reviewer knows, this is the firs, 
study published in English which documeny 
the gradual but inevitable invasion of ever, 
field of law by the “prerogative state” in Nay; 
Germany, and at the same time, points out the 
gradual capitulation of the “normative state.” 
particularly as represented by decisions of the 
courts of law, under this assault. It is astonish. 
ing that the machinery of law of the “norma. 
tive state” continues to persist as the ever grow. 
ing encroachments of the “prerogative state’ 
increasingly destroy all certainty, all lay 
worthy of the name, and all protection oj 
rights, private and public. 

And finally Dr. Fraenkel’s study effectively 
blasts the myth that totalitarian states have 
preserved continuity of administration, and 
that they preserve for citizens and groups of 
citizens greater protection in a new manner 
than the rule of law in democratic states. By 
its sound scholarship and the first-hand ac. 
quaintance of the author with his subject, The 
Dual State gives us another devastating docu- 
ment, this time from the point of view of the 
lawyer, on the status of the citizen under 
totalitarian rule, and conclusively sets forth 
how great is the gap between the actions and 
the pretensions of the totalitarian state. 

HERBERT EMMERICH 


Advice for Managers 


Mipp._e MANAGEMENT, by Mary CusHinc Howarp NI gs. Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1941. Pp. xiii, 270. $3.00. 


OR young executives who have been told 

about management theory but who still 
wonder how to apply it on the job, this will 
prove a welcome guide. It is full of practical 
advice, directed especially to the subadmin- 
istrator. Its analysis of that important layer of 
the administrative hierarchy which functions 
between top management and direct super- 
visors may come to be regarded as a unique 
contribution to management literature. 


Mrs. Niles reflects a wealth of first-hand ex- 
perience as a consultant on organization and 
procedures. Although her book deals with the 
administration of private enterprise—indeed 
partly because of this—the public official will 
find it useful. Although its setting is a large 
organization, it discusses principles and tech- 
niques which are applicable to small organiza 
tions as well. It is most pertinent, however, to 
a centralized organization with a high pro- 
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portion of clerical employees processing large 
volumes of desk work; for this reason, it should 
be especially beneficial to junior executives in 
the headquarters office of such an agency as 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance of the Social Security Board. 

The job of the intermediate executive is 
analyzed in this book from many angles. Fol- 
lowing a practical summary of organization 
principles to show how the junior adminis- 
trator fits into the total scheme, suggestions 
are made as to what he should emphasize and 
what he should avoid in assisting his superiors, 
developing supervisors, dealing with the rank 
and file, reorganizing his department, organiz- 
ing his own job, securing coordination, and 
exercising constructive leadership. The ar- 
rangement of the material is not traditional, 
nor even strictly logical, but suggests the ap- 
proach of a seasoned counselor inducting a 
protégé in whom she is deeply interested and 
to whom she hopes to impart some wisdom 
from the past. 

The point of view which permeates Mrs. 
Niles’ work is aptly represented in her state- 
ment, “The handling of personnel in a reor- 
ganization is even more important than is an 
improvement of methods. The author has 
found better results from poor systems with 
high morale than with the best of systems 
operated with low morale or lack of under- 
standing.” Regard for psychological and 
emotional factors is carried to such an extent 
that a Dale Carnegie flavor is almost too prom- 
inent at points. On the whole, however, the 
plea for seeking a balance between system and 
the human element is restrained and well 
directed. 

Outstanding among the many good points 
of this book is the refreshing treatment of in- 
formal authority and relations operating 
across formal lines. Frequent interdivisional 
and interdepartmental contacts down the 
line, observation and the exchange of ideas to 
promote understanding, avoidance of com- 
partmentalization through securing coordina- 
tion beneath the top levels—these are the 
approaches to improved administration which 
the author considers most significant. It may be 
that she underestimates the importance, from 
the standpoint of government management at 
least, of tolerating formalities in order to pre- 
serve clear channels of responsibility. Other 
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notable characteristics are the recurrent em- 
phasis upon providing opportunity for growth 
within the service, developing an understudy 
for every administrative position, and using 
staff aids to facilitate day-to-day execution. 

By the same token that government officials 
can profit from books like this, consultants on 
business management could profit by a better 
understanding of advances in public adminis- 
tration. This belief is borne out by Mrs. Niles’ 
chapter on personnel management. For ex- 
ample, in discussing recruitment, she does not 
so much as mention the use of outside em- 
ployment agencies, public or private. In deal- 
ing with promotions, she does not suggest the 
possibility of competitive promotional ex- 
aminations. While deploring the frequency 
with which employees are kept in the dark as 
to how they stand with management, she has 
apparently overlooked the practice of giving 
formal notice of efficiency ratings, so commonly 
found under public merit systems. Her dis- 
cussion of “training” is surprisingly restricted 
in both conception and scope, despite her 
grasp of staff development as an integral func- 
tion of management. Although the book gives 
strong encouragement to fostering individual 
initiative and providing individual outlets, it 
avoids the question of organized employee 
participation; even implying, by a word here 
and there, that the author may have a definite 
anti-union bias. 

Mrs. Niles certainly is not abashed at ex- 
pressing her own opinion. She did not set out 
to give a balanced presentation of all sides of 
questions, however controversial. She just 
presents her observations and conclusions, 
frankly expecting the reader to take them for 
whatever they are worth to him. She does not 
mince words; rather than saying, “It is believed 
by competent authorities,” she cryptically 
says “should.” This straightforward approach 
inevitably gives a certain impression of dog- 
matism. For the most part, the reader does 
not resent this. The author’s whole attitude is 
one of flexibility and open-mindedness, and 
one appreciates that she is merely trying to 
come to the point briefly. Nevertheless, it does 
seem that this habit is sometimes carried to 
unnecessary extremes. For instance, in breezing 
over the problem of efficiency ratings, the 
author devotes the first paragraph to telling 
specifically what rating categories should be 
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used and what numerical factors should be 
assigned to each. In the second short para- 
graph, she states what proportion of employees 
—presumably employees in any type or size of 
organization—should fall within each category 
(p. 126). Moreover, she appears to assume, 
perhaps realistically, that there is little use in 
talking about minimizing subjectivity in rat- 
ing individuals. 

The trained or experienced administrator 
will find Middle Management somewhat 
elementary, although even he will discover 


helpful reminders and refreshing points oj 
view. The neophyte, particularly, wil] a). 
preciate the clarity and simplicity of My 
Niles’ style. Students, practitioners, anq 
teachers alike will find the vivid and wel). 
chosen illustrations worth more than volumes 
of theoretical explanation; and_ they cay 
hardly fail to be impressed by this effort to 
suggest not merely what administrative 
methods are important, but also how to apply 
them to one’s own job. 
IVAN Asay 
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Contemporary Topics 





Administrative Developments 
in National Defense Agencies 


EVERAL Changes have been made in the na- 
5 tional defense organization during the past 
few months which affect the interrelationships 
of the federal defense units and their relations 
with state and local agencies. 

The Office for Emergency Management now 
includes or is charged with the coordination of 
the following offices and divisions: the Office 
of Production Management (whose units do 
the work formerly performed by the coordina- 
tor of national defense purchases and the in- 
dustrial materials, industrial production, and 
labor divisions of the National Defense Advi- 
sory Commission); the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply (created April 11 
to perform among other duties those of the 
price stabilization and consumer protection 
units of the N.D.A.C.), the N.D.A.C. itself, 
only two of whose units—agriculture and trans- 
portation—were left with functions by mid- 
April; the Division of Defense Housing Coor- 
dination; the Coordinator of Health and 
Welfare and Related Defense Activities; the 
Division of State and Local Cooperation; the 
Office for Coordination of Commercial and 
Cultural Relations Between the American Re- 
publics; the National Defense Mediation 
Board; the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee; and the Defense Communications 
Board. 

A Division of Central Administrative Serv- 
ices was set up during March in the Office for 
Emergency Management by William H. 
McReynolds, Liaison Officer for Emergency 
Management.! Its function is to maintain a 
central budgeting, accounting, and fiscal con- 
trol system, and to make provision for person- 
nel and general office services for the O.E.M. 
and its constituent agencies. At the same time, 
the Division of Information was made a divi- 
sion of the O.E.M. 


*Since this was written, Wayne Coy has been ap- 
pointed Liaison Officer for Emergency Management. 
Mr. McReynolds remains Liaison Officer for Personnel 
Management. 


Production Management. The Office of Pro- 
duction Management now has five divisions— 
those of production, priorities, purchases, and 
labor, and the bureau of research and statistics. 

Housing. The Division of Defense Housing 
was created early in January under Charles F. 
Palmer, formerly Defense Housing Coordina- 
tor under the N.D.A.C. Its functions are to 
maintain liaison between the several depart- 
ments of the government and private agencies 
with regard to the provision of housing facili 
ties essential to national defense, and to co- 
ordinate studies and surveys to facilitate the 
full use of existing housing accommodations. 
Its head, the Defense Housing Coordinator, 
recommends coordinated defense housing pro- 
grams to the President and advises each federal 
housing agency of its part in the program. 

Defense housing is being built or managed 
by governmental agencies through several 
channels. The Navy is building housing. The 
Army is having housing constructed by the 
Public Buildings Administration. The Federal 
Works Agency, to which funds were appropri- 
ated last year by the Lanham Act, is having 
housing built and managed in three ways: (1) 
it will itself manage housing that the Public 
Buildings Administration is constructing for 
it; (2) it is having local housing authorities 
build and manage housing under its own 
supervision; and (9g) it is making arrangements 
for the United States Housing Authority to 
supervise local authorities in the construction 
of housing financed by F.W.A. funds. The 
United States Housing Authority, which has 
had no appropriation for the specific purpose 
of defense housing, although it has been au- 
thorized by Congress to undertake such hous- 
ing, spent unallocated funds last summer on 
defense housing contracts with local authori- 
ties. The Defense Housing Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, is investing in homes for which an 
economic demand exists, borrowing money 
from the R.F.C. Mortgage Company on mort- 
gages insured by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. Finally, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration is providing temporary housing in 
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trailers or dormitories, in addition to other 
minor projects. 

Education of Workers. The Labor Division 
of the O.P.M. is coordinating federal agencies 
interested in education of workers for defense 
labor. The United States Office of Education 
and the Work Projects Administration are 
playing leading parts in this program. There 
is close cooperation between the public em- 
ployment services, which keep a constant check 
on the national supply of labor, and the voca- 
tional educational program, which, according 
to official estimates, will have trained a million 
persons for defense occupations by the end of 
June. More than eight hundred cities are mak- 
ing vocational, trade, and industrial schools 
available for defense training. 

Health and Welfare. Mr. Paul V. McNutt, 
Federal Security Administrator, was designated 
Coordinator of Health, Welfare, and Related 
Defense Activities when that office was set up 
by action of the Council of National Defense, 
the parent organization of the N.D.A.C. He 
appointed Mr. Charles P. Taft as Assistant 
Coordinator and named the twelve regional 
directors of the Social Security Board as re- 
gional defense coordinators for the activities in 
question. An advisory council in each region is 
made up of the field representatives of all 
federal agencies participating in these ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Taft has proposed that community or- 
ganizations be set up to deal with problems 
of health, family welfare, and recreation in 
connection with the defense program. He 
recommended that each organization should 
operate under public sponsorship, should 
represent both public agencies and private or- 
ganizations which might contribute to the 
program, and should operate through a small 
executive committee with a full-time executive, 
and with a liaison officer from any nearby army 
or navy post. 

State and Local Cooperation. The Division 
of State and Local Cooperation is still tech- 
nically a unit of the N.D.A.C., but it is now 
serving the Office of Production Management 
and the other agencies coordinated through 
the O.E.M. It helps federal agencies which deal 
with morale and civil defense to obtain the co- 
operation of localities, and it has worked with 
the War and Navy departments to develop ex- 
tensive plans for civil defense. 
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The Division has published a pamphlet pre. 
pared by an advisory committee entitled Sug. 
gestions for State and Local Fire Defense x 
the first of its civilian defense bulletins. Besides 
dealing with the technical problem involved. 
this bulletin summarizes the activities and re. 
sponsibilities of related federal, state, and loca] 
agencies with respect to the fire defense prob. 
lem. The step recommended for immediate 
consideration is the appointment of a state 
fire coordinator in each state and a defense 
fire chief in each locality. The report recom. 
mended mutual aid by different governmental 
units, by public and private agencies, and by 
civil and military authorities; general fire pre. 
vention and protection activities; and the or. 
ganization and training of auxiliary fire. 
fighting forces. 

State legislation related to state and national 
defense has been receiving consideration in 
most of the forty-three state legislatures which 
met in regular session this year. The legisla- 
tion includes the legislative program for de. 
fense drafted by state officials on the recom- 
mendations of the Federal-State Conference on 
Law Enforcement Problems of National De. 
fense, acts setting up state councils of defense, 
and various other types of defense legislation 
in such fields as housing, zoning, and civil 
liberties. 

To prepare for the proposed expenditure of 
federal funds to provide additional community 
facilities where present shortages are impeding 
the defense program, the Division of State and 
Local Cooperation has conducted an intensive 
survey of defense areas with the aid of a group 
of engineering consultants, most of whom were 
city managers on loan from their municipali- 
ties. 

The Division of State and Local Cooperation 
established last fall a committee on the train- 
ing of public employees in state and local 
governments for defense emergencies. At the 
suggestion of this committee, which includes 
representatives of various organizations of 
public officials and public agencies, a report, 
Defense Training for Public Employees, was 
prepared by the American Municipal Associa- 
tion and distributed to state defense councils 
and other interested groups. In March the 
committee issued a progress report (mimeo- 
graphed) urging immediate consideration of 
the need for further programs of in-service 
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raining for municipal officials engaged in ac- 
iivities relating to defense and indicating eight 
ways in which needs for training had become 
apparent to the committee. 

State Defense Councils. In forty-three states, 
the District of Columbia, and the Philippines, 
defense councils or coordinators have been 
established to advise the governors and to as- 
sist in the coordination of state and local de- 
fense activities. The memorandum of Au- 
oust 2, 1940, in which the Division of State and 
Local Cooperation suggested the type of func- 
tional organization to be followed by the state 
defense councils, has served as the basis on 
which most of them have been set up. 

Most of the state councils were created by 
gubernatorial action, but fifteen of them have 
now been established by legislative enactment. 
Their memberships range in number from one 
to 162, with more than half having five to 
twenty members. 

With very few exceptions, the membership 
of the state defense councils includes one or 
more heads of state departments. A few 
councils, such as those in Alabama, Kansas, 
and Texas, are composed exclusively of state 
administrative officers, while the entire mem- 
bership of a few others is drawn from profes- 
sional, civic, and other unofficial groups. Most 
commonly, representatives of both categories 
are serving on the state defense councils, and 
in over one-half of the states the number of 
lay members exceeds the number of public 
officials. 

In a few states, members of the state legisla- 
ture or of the judiciary are serving on state 
defense councils. In Pennsylvania, for example, 
the act establishing the staté defense council 
specifies that the speaker of the state House of 
Representatives and the president pro tempore 
of the Senate, and their successors, shall be 
members. In New York, similar legislative 
officials plus the minority leader of each house 
serve on the council. 

In at least ten states, the council member- 
ship includes representation of cities. The 
chairman of the Mississippi council is a mayor 
and mayors are members of several other 
councils, The California, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin councils are among those on which the 
state leagues of municipalities are formally 
represented. 

State auxiliary or staff agencies are repre- 
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sented on about the same, or a slightly larger 
number of councils. In this category come most 
commonly the state planning boards. State of- 
ficials concerned with fiscal and personnel mat- 
ters are members in several cases. Such state 
agencies play a larger role in the work of the 
councils than these figures indicate, however, 
for such staff assistance as was available to the 
councils, particularly in the early months of 
organization, was loaned by the planning 
boards or other state agencies. While the chair- 
man is still the executive officer of several of 
the councils, the number of full-time, salaried 
executive secretaries has increased. Some have 
been loaned or detailed from other positions in 
the state service; others are on the pay roll of 
the council. 

Until the 1941 legislatures had acted, prac- 
tically all the councils operated on funds al- 
located from the governors’ contingent or 
emergency funds. By early April, 1941, ap- 
propriations ranging from $1,500 to $200,000 
had been made. The smaller amounts were 
annual appropriations; the larger ones, for 
longer or indefinite periods. 

No state reports to the Division of State 
and Local Cooperation have indicated the 
payment of salaries for the services of council 
members. In fact, council members have met 
their own traveling expenses in a number of 
cases, although recent defense council legisla- 
tion commonly provides for necessary travel- 
ing expenses. 

Up to the present time, state defense councils 
have met at the call of the chairman rather 
than at designated intervals. Reports to the 
Division of State and Local Cooperation in- 
dicate that several meetings had been held in 
each of some twenty states by the end of 1940 
and that the councils have been increasingly 
active in 1941. Because some of the councils 
are large bodies, a more realistic view must 
take into account the greater activity of ex- 
ecutive committees in such states as California, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Michigan, and of 
committees set up in the various fields of 
council activity. 

In a few states, the legislation establishing 
state defense agencies has directed them to 
assist in industrial development, as in Iowa 
and Nebraska, and in a few others—Georgia 
and Texas, for example—councils established 
by administrative action have devoted particu- 
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lar attention to such activities. Distinction is 
made, however, between the promotion of 
general industrial development, regarded as a 
proper function, and activities in behalf of 
individual manufacturers. 


Civil Service Extended 
By Executive Order 


K EXECUTIVE order under authority granted 
by the Ramspeck Act applied the merit 
system on April 23 to about 125,000 additional 
federal positions, including the higher admin- 
istrative, professional, and technical positions, 
as well as those of lower rank. 

The order implemented the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Service Improvement, accepting the principal 
features of a plan recommended by a majority 
of the Committee by which lawyers will be 
brought into the merit system by being placed 
on an unranked register after passing their 
examinations. Aside from the higher policy- 
forming positions and the assistant United 
States attorneys, virtually all federal employees 
except those of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion and the Tennessee Valley Authority are 
now within the civil service system. 


Reorganization Measures 
Enacted in Three States 


N least three states have enacted reorganiza- 
tion bills of various degrees of importance, 
according to incomplete reports from the 
forty-three state legislatures in regular session 
this year. 

The reorganization measures in Utah fol- 
lowed fairly closely the proposals of Governor 
Herbert B. Maw. The statutes, of course, do 
not affect the five constitutional elective of- 
ficers. They place some fifty agencies in thir- 
teen major departments. One of these, the 
militia (including the highway patrol), is to be 
directly under the governor. With four excep- 
tions, each department will be headed by a 
bipartisan commission of three members, ap- 
pointed by the governor for six-year overlap- 
ping terms and removable by him only “for 
cause.” 

The new department of finance will serve 


as an auxiliary agency, with the functions 
of establishing salary schedules, exercising 
budgetary control, and supervising purchase. 
for other departments. The governor will have 
power to appoint not only the commission 
members, but in some agencies the departmen 
heads under them, and he may approve o, 
disapprove subordinate appointments. Many 
acts can be performed by various departments 
only upon “approval by the governor.” 

The Colorado reorganization act reassigned 
bureaus, boards, and commissions to varioys 
major departments with the proviso that they 
shall continue as now organized and exis. 
ing. It abolished the executive council, 
formerly composed of the five elective state 
officers, giving the governor a greater degre: 
of control over all new appointments, and i: 
created a central revenue collection depart. 
ment. A division of accounts and control js 
under the elected state treasurer; the elected 
state auditor is given authority to prescribe 
what accounts are to be kept; and the budget 
director, appointed by the governor, has cer. 
tain functions of financial control. 

The reorganization act in Indiana was the 
result of the election of a governor by the 
Democratic party and a lieutenant governor 
and legislative majorities by the Republican. 

The reorganization act of 1933, which gave 
thé.governor the power to appoint and remove 
state employees, was repealed. Most state 
agencies (except the welfare and personnel 
units and the state institutions) were grouped 
in four departments, each of which is headed 
by an administrative board of three members 
named in the reorganization statute. Each 
board is made up of the governor and two 
Republican members. 

The division of personnel, the department 
of welfare, and each of the state institutions 
are to be headed by a board of four members. 
The statutes provide that if the governor and 
lieutenant governor are of the same political 
party, the governor is to appoint all members 
of each board; otherwise, each of them appoints 
two members. In case of a tie vote on the wel- 
fare board, the lieutenant governor may cast 
the deciding vote if two members so request. 

According to newspaper reports, the con- 
stitutionality of the Indiana program will be 
questioned. 
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Three States Enact Merit Laws 


urinG the 1941 regular legislative sessions, 
D the Indiana and Kansas state legislatures 
have enacted merit systems and the Vermont 
legislature has authorized the governor to es- 
tablish a merit system. 

Kansas had a civil service law on the statute 
books, but it has been inoperative for many 
years. The new law, which becomes effective 
June 1, covers all state agencies except the de- 
partment of social welfare, the board of health, 
and two other agencies which already had 
established merit systems under the rules of the 
federal Social Security Act. 

The Kansas act sets up a_ three-member 
board, appointed by the governor, which in 
turn appoints a special examination commit- 
tee to select candidates for the position of di- 
rector of the merit system agency. The appoint- 
ment is finally made from one of the top three 
candidates, who do not have to be residents 
of Kansas. 

In Indiana the new civil service law estab- 
lishes a state personnel agency to supersede the 
bureau which for the last five years has ad- 
ministered a merit system for state agencies re- 
ceiving federal social security aid. The new 
system includes state institutions. 

The Vermont statute directs the governor 
to install a classification and pay plan in the 
state service, and authorizes him at his discre- 
tion to establish other aspects of a merit system. 

Civil service bills were defeated in North 
Dakota and Washington. 


Procedures for Works Planning 


NEW system of procedures and intergov- 
A ernmental relationships in the field of 
public works and employment stabilization 
was recommended in a report by the National 
Resources Planning Board on “Development 
of Resources and Stabilization of Employ- 
ment in the United States,” transmitted to 
Congress by President Roosevelt in March. 
In connection with its recommendation of 
a six-year program of public works, the report 
contained proposals affecting the President's 
relations with Congress, federal construction 
agencies, and local governments. 
The N.R.P.B. proposed that the President 
be granted a revolving fund with which to pay 
either federal or nonfederal agencies for stud- 
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ies of proposed construction projects, the 
revolving fund to be reimbursed as a part of 
the cost of construction of each project. 

It recommended that Congress authorize in 
advance procedures for extending grants, 
loans, or guarantees of loans to state and local 
governments, or making leasing arrangements 
with them, and that it authorize construction 
of those federal projects to which the six-year 
program gives priority. The authorizations 
would not be effective until funds were ap- 
propriated, but they would give approval to 
a long-range policy that would be constantly 
subject to revision. 

The N.R.P.B. also recommended vigorous 
encouragement of the adoption of six-year 
capital budgets by federal agencies, state gov- 
ernments, local governments, and other public 
or private agencies participating in a large 
volume of construction activities. The recom- 
mended programs would include alternative 
lists of projects, classified so as to make possible 
a flexible national program of construction to 
encourage employment stabilization. 


Tax Policies for Defense 


B’ granting defense contractors special con- 
cessions with respect to income or sales 
taxes, many states are furthering participation 
in the national defense production program. 

Nineteen states have already indicated that 
they will follow the federal example in grant- 
ing special income tax concessions to defense 
contractors by allowing accelerated deprecia- 
tion rates on special defense facilities built or 
acquired. The depreciation allowance is in- 
cluded among the deductions from total in- 
come in determining the amount of taxable 
net income. The purpose of the allowance is to 
speed defense production by offsetting the risk 
involved in constructing facilities which might 
be useless for peacetime production. For ex- 
ample, the cost of a factory may be written 
off in five years instead of about forty years if 
it is designed for defense production. 

In three states, authorities have ruled that 
the sales tax on materials or taxable services 
will not be levied against “cost-plus’” contrac- 
tors engaged in national defense work for the 
federal government. The states are Missouri, 
South Dakota, and Washington. Other states 
have taken the view that the contractors, the 
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cost-plus feature notwithstanding, are not in- 
strumentalities or agents of the federal govern- 
ment and cannot be exempted. The issue has 
arisen in many more states with respect to the 
gasoline tax; nine states exempt “cost-plus” 
contractors from this tax; twenty-eight do not. 


New York Civil Service Proposal 


| gerd local government in New York State 
will be required either to administer its 
own merit system or to have it administered 
by the State Civil Service Commission if the 
recent proposal of the New York State Com- 
mission on Extension of the Civil Service is 
adopted. Adoption of the proposal would 
make New York the first state to apply a civil 
service system to every governmental unit. 

The Commission on Extension of the Civil 
Service was set up by statute in 1939 to 
propose a method to put into effect the re- 
quirement of the state constitution for the in- 
stallation of merit systems in forty-four coun- 
ties, about nine hundred towns, about five 
hundred villages, about eight thousand school 
districts, and several thousand special districts 
to which civil service rules have never been 
extended. 

Any county which is not wholly within a city 
may choose one of three types of merit systems 
outlined in the report. It may have an adminis- 
trative commission of three members serving 
for six-year overlapping terms; it may appoint 
a county personnel officer to administer all 
aspects of personnel except examinations, 
which would be administered by the state com- 
mission; or it may turn over all personnel ad- 
ministration to the state commission. 

The proposed bill also provides that munici- 
palities which do not wish to administer their 
own systems may have their civil service sys- 
tems administered for them either by a per- 
sonnel agency of the county or by the State 
Civil Service Commission, and it requires the 
state commission to render certain services on 
request to any municipal commission without 
charge. 


Optional County Government Plans 


HREE optional forms of county government 
were enacted by the North Dakota state 
legislature in its recent session. One was the 
county manager plan, based on the model 


charter of the National Municipal League, ang 
the other two were similar forms which eljy. 
inate most elective officers. The measure was 
made possible by a constitutional amendmen 
adopted by the electorate last year. 


Census Field Agents 


} “geantarsnc field agents for the compilation of 
statistics on the financing operations of state 
and local governments are being employed by 
the Division of State and Local Governmen; 
of the Bureau of the Census to replace most o| 
the part-time agents, most of whom were local 
government officials, on whom the division has 
heavily relied. 

Under the new plan, about thirty bureau 
field agents will ultimately be available, and 
there will be a systematic interchange between 
the field and the central office so that employees 
will understand both aspects of the work. 


Manual of County Accounting 


fe Kentucky Department of Revenue has 
issued a manual of county accounting, pre- 
scribing a modern system of records for coun- 
ties, and on request is helping counties install 
the system. The department plans to initiate 
the new system only as rapidly as it can help 
local governments install it properly. It pro- 
poses to send consultants periodically to each 
jurisdiction that adopts the system of records, 
so that procedural errors may be avoided. 

The department published early this year its 
report for 1940, giving in nontechnical descrip 
tive language the principal factors in the 
Kentucky revenue situation. It is working with 
the Kentucky Municipal League to plan a 
complete survey of municipal financial sta- 
tistics. 


Montana Funds Consolidated 


HE recent passage of a bill consolidating a 
y yore: of special funds into a single gen- 
eral fund will make a marked change in the 
financial structure of the state government of 
Montana, beginning July 1. 

At present, certain percentages of most of 
the sources of state revenue do not go into the 
general fund but are allocated for various spe- 
cific purposes, in spite of the constitutional 
requirement that all revenues shall go into the 
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veneral fund and be expended only on legisla- 
tive appropriation. 

The legislative State Reorganization Com- 
mittee reported that in addition to the general 
fund of the state, there are some thirty-five 
subsidiary revolving funds, about seventy-eight 
special funds, fifteen permanent funds, twenty- 
one investment funds, twelve funds of various 
self-supporting activities, twenty-one bond- 
redemption and sinking funds, and numerous 
contingent cash advance accounts for state 
institutions and departments. Fees, collections, 
and earnings of many offices and agencies are 
retained under this system as revolving funds 
by the agencies making the collections. 

Under the new system, all revenue from 
taxes, licenses, profits, and collections will go 
into the state general fund with a few minor 
exceptions, the most important of which is the 
constitutional allocation of 25 per cent of in- 
come tax and corporation license tax money 
to the public schools. 


Coordination of Fire Companies 


per anc fire-fighting forces are being co- 
1¥E ordinated in accordance with a state- 
wide plan to cope with incendiarism on a large 
scale in event of war. 

The errors and successes of the British fire 
service were studied in formulation of the 
plan, which is sponsored by the State Fire- 
men’s Association and the details of which are 
being worked out with the assistance of the 
governor, the state fire marshal, and fire serv- 
ice leaders, through the Maryland Council of 
Defense and Resources. 

The plan calls for joint action by 180 fire 
companies of the state, and by fire departments 
in a district extending fifteen miles into border- 
ing states. 

A coordinator will administer the plan, as- 
sisted by a technical adviser and a secretary. 
Six regional inspectors will act as liason be- 
tween the coordinator and local companies. 
Regional deputies of the state marshal will 
supplement this staff in fire investigation, and 
instructors of the fire extension service of the 
University of Maryland will handle the train- 
ing work. 

Each fire company will receive a chart show- 
ing the equipment and manpower of all fire- 
fighting bodies. The charts will be so marked 
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that, in event of emergency, the company will 
know quickly what equipment is available 
close by. Information is also being compiled 
about fire department personnel, so that 
special knowledge and talents will be available 
in case of need. An alarm response plan is 
being developed for the seaboard areas for 
emergency use. 

The regional inspectors and local fire de- 
partment officers will inspect each factory in 
the state to determine manufacturing hazards 
and to advise the management on proper fire 
protection and prevention. 


Special Utility Rates for Housing 


HE Arkansas Department of Public Utilities 
gos ently issued an order approving a special 
rate schedule to local housing authorities. The 
order was not unique, as similar departments 
in other states—including Arizona, Illinois, 
Montana, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington—have held that the granting of 
special utility rates for public housing projects 
does not constitute preferential treatment. 

Two factors were recognized in requiring 
that utilities be furnished at low cost to hous- 
ing projects: the small credit risk in dealing 
with a public agency, and the possibility of se- 
curing customers who might not otherwise be 
able to afford the cost of public utilities. 


Joint Purchasing by Local Units 


"Baponor rene large quantity buying is ex- 
pected to save more than $100,000 during 
1941 for seventeen cities and villages and eight 
school districts in Milwaukee County, Wis- 
consin. 

These governmental units have established 
a coordinated purchasing board to secure 
wholesale prices, standardize commodities, and 
set up a system of inspection. At board meet- 
ings, which are held twice a month, delegates 
present copies of their contract specifications 
and samples of the particular supplies sched- 
uled for consideration. The group has agreed 
tentatively to obtain bids on the requirements 
of all the represented bodies, with the pro- 
vision that each governmental unit may issue 
its own contract or purchase order. 








News of the Society 





ARL H. DeLong, associate professor of po- 

litical science, Northwestern University, 
has been appointed chairman of the program 
committee for the 1941 annual conference of 
the American Society for Public Administra- 
tion. He takes the piace of Herbert Emmerich, 
who resigned after being appointed secretary of 
the Office of Production Management. 


Membership 

During the first quarter of 1941 the Society 
maintained the rate of growth established 
during 1940. In the last number of Public Ad- 
ministration Review it was reported that on 
December 20, 1940, the Society had 1,209 mem- 
bers and subscribers. The enrollment of 304 
new members and subscribers with the resig- 
nation of only 6 resulted in a total membership 
of 1,507 on March 81. 


Chapter News 

The Los Angeles Chapter held its second 
meeting on February 26. Arthur C. Hohmann, 
chief of police of Los Angeles, spoke on police 
phases of community organization for pre- 
paredness. 

The Sacramento Chapter held a special 
meeting on April 8 to hear Professor John M. 
Pfiffner of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia speak on the subject of supervision. 

The San Francisco Bay Area Chapter was 
organized at a meeting held on February 7. 
The following officers were elected: Edwin A. 
Cottrell, Stanford University, president; Ray 
C. Wakefield, vice president (Mr. Wakefield 
subsequently resigned when he was appointed 
chairman of the Federal Communications 
tommission); and as directors Charles Aikin, 
University of California; Chester Fisk, city 
manager of Berkeley; John B. Kaiser, Oakland 
Public Library; and Warren H. Pillsbury, 
deputy commissioner of the U. S. Employees 
Compensation Commission. A member of the 
staff of the Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, is to be appointed 
chapter secretary. 

The Connecticut Chapter of the Society was 
organized at a meeting held on May 5 in Hart- 
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ford. Dr. William E. Mosher was the principal 
speaker. 

During the past quarter, the Washington, 
D. C. Chapter has held a dozen or more meet. 
ings. The round table on administrative organ. 
ization and management under the chairman. 
ship of Bernard Gladieux, of the Division of 
Administrative Management of the Bureau of 
the Budget, held five highly successful panel 
discussions. At these meetings such subjects 
as the following were discussed: purposes and 
objectives of coordination and _ procedures 
units, planning and conducting an administra. 
tive survey, interchange of information on 
administrative management, and the develop. 
ment of standard practices. The round table 
on problems in the administration of federal 
grants, under the chairmanship of Frank Bane, 
has held two meetings. The panel or round 
table on the relationship of administrative 
officials to Congress, under the joint chairman- 
ship of William A. Jump, director of finance, 
Department of Agriculture, and Elbert D. 
Thomas, U. S. Senator from Utah, held an 
interesting session. The junior members of the 
Washington Chapter have held separate 
luncheon sessions twice a month during the 
year, 

The Chicago Area Chapter met on February 
14 to hear a discussion of population trends 
and planning problems. Robert Kingery, di- 
rector of the Chicago Regional Planning As 
sociation, was the speaker. 

The New York Metropolitan Chapter held 
its fourth regular meeting of the current season 
on March 18, with Hugh Pomeroy, director of 
the Virginia State Planning Board, as the 
speaker. The fifth meeting of the New York 
Chapter was held April 15, with G. Lyle Bels- 
ley, assistant to the Liaison Officer for Person- 
nel Management, speaking on the personnel 
agency as a tool of management. 

In January, at a conference on civil service 
problems organized by the Pennsylvania Po 
litical Science and Public Administration As 
sociation, steps were taken looking toward the 
formation of a Philadelphia Society for Public 
Administration. 
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